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READERS WRITE 





Bertha Von Suttner, Nobel Prize 

PATHFINDER says four women have re- 
ceived the Nobel prize for literature. You 
forgot to mention Bertha von Suttner, 
daughter of an Austrian general, whose 
“Die Waffen Nieder’ (Lay Down the 
Arms) won the first woman’s prize for 
literature in 1899 or so. Her first hus- 
band was felled in the Austrian-French- 
Italian war of 1859, so she went through 
the horrors of war.. 

Jenny Fenkart 
State Line, Miss. 

{The Baroness Bertha von Suttner of Austria was 
the first woman to win the Nobel prize for peace. 
The year was 1905. She was never awarded the 
Nobel prize for literature.—Ed.] 


Views on “Ukraine” 

Congratulations on your interesting, in- 
formative and accurate story on “Ukraine” 
(PATHFINDER, Jan. 21). Let’s have more 
about it later. Meanwhile, permit me to 
correct your only mistake. The peasant- 
born Ukrainian poet-patriot was Taras 
Shevchenko (not Schevenko). 

Alexander Yaremko 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


from your article entitled 
“Ukraine”: “Because of a jailed revolu- 
tionist’s dream (Hitler), conceived 15 
years ago, Czech and Hungarian armies 
last week were bombarding each other.” 
Rather, in all fairness, is not this a result 
of the Versailles Treaty which sanctioned 
the illegitimate birth of the Czechoslo- 
vakian Republic? 


I quote 


Walter Sievers 
New York, N. Y. 





“The Fiscal Picture” 

Your editorial “The Fiscal Picture” 
(PATHFINDER, Jan. 21) is made all the 
more interesting because of the fact that 
you would rather laud than condemn the 
acts of our President and his party. Crit- 
icism given under such circumstances and 
from such a sourte is therefore valuable 
and will be weighed and digested by the 
more intelligent. readers of one of Amer- 
iea’s greatest distributors of truth— 
PATHFINDER. I Would go a little farther, 
however, and suggest that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
lack of business ability may have more 
to do with present national conditions 
than his liberal friends are willing to 
admit. It was suggested when Mr. Roose- 
velt started his relief spending that he 
would never be able to quit, and I feel 
quite safe in the statement that if he 
should be returned for a third term, he 
would continue much the same as regards 


loose spending .. 
G. H. Safford 
Portland, Ore. 
Your editorial “The Fiscal Picture” is 
. informative, sound and sane... 
W. A. Doane 
Meadville, Pa. 


Price-Pegging, Treasury Raids 

I am writing from Florida where a move 
is now on and already approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to peg the price 
of citrus fruits at the cost of production. 
If the government guarantees the price 
of one farm product, on what ground can 
it refuse to do likewise with every product 
as soon as the growers get together and 
attempt to raid the public treasury? Then 
why not the mines, the lumber business 


and .all manufacturing enterprises—the 
Russian system? Do we want it? The 
hole in the dike is rapidly growing. Peg- 
ging the price of wheat as a war measure 
started it; the American Legion’s demand 
for the bonus greatly enlarged the hole; 
now the citrus has a turn at the augur. 
How soon the flood? The capitalistic sys- 
tem and individual effort made us the 
envy of all nations; are we wise in 
scrapping it? 
William Carle 

Yankeetown, Fla. 


About Whisky and Goodness 
I think you erred in “Readers Write” of 
Jan. 28 when you said in an editorial note 
that certain persons served good whisky. 
I am like the old backwoods fellow who 
when he saw a giraffe for the first time 
said: “There just hain’t no such animal.” 
Certain persons may have served whisky 
but, judging from my own observation, 
no whisky is good to drink. One of our 
old-time local saloon-keepers, who was 
himself a total abstainer, used to say to 
his bartenders: “Whisky is not ‘made to 
drink; it’s made to sell.” Vice is an ap- 
propriate word in more ways than one. 
E. S. Orr 
Moberly, Mo. 


Republicans, New Deal, Bread Lines 

In your “Readers Write” page, Jan. 21, 
Mr. Manlet and Mr. Horton demolish (in 
their own minds) Mre Pickens, who earlier 
attributed a substantial progress in this 
country to the effect of Republican rule. 
If there is no further criticism of the 
contention of Mr. Pickens than that found 
by Mr. Manlet and Mr. Horton, then I 
must congratulate Mr. Pickens on his vic- 
tory in argument. Mr. Horton refers to 
the Republican carpet-bag plunder, the 
“Credit Mobilier”. scandal and the panic 
of 1873 as conclusive arguments*to de- 
stroy any claim for merit in the economic 
policy of the Republican era or rule. Mr. 
Horton links moral issues with economic 
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wee - Pathfinder 
Soa and makes no effort to conclud 
that lax morals caused laxity in indus- 
trial prosperity . 
Bruce L. Keenan 
Tahlequah, Okla. 
I wonder where E. L. Horton gets })j 
“ending of bread lines in 1933,” as }, 
states in a recent issue, when there h» 
been 12 million people out of work ; 
the last four years, when the governm: ;): 
has been feeding and clothing milliv: 
during that time . .. He must have lx 
“seeing things.” 
Fred Lu: 
Old Orchard Beach, Me. 


The Catholics Who Accepted 

- . but other Catholics accepted” 
the concluding sentence of your articl: 
Spain, pages 8 and 9, Jan. 21 issu 
Through your columns kindly inform 
who the “other Catholics” were who “ 
cepted” the invitation of the Spanish a 
bassador to visit red-controlled “Lo: 
ist” Spain. 


John J. McCarthy, 
Belle Harbor, L. I. 


* * * 


I am a regular subscriber to PAT! 
FINDER and have enjoyed reading 
each week . . . However, your writ< 
knowledge of the invitation of Ambas: 
dor de los Rios in Washington is pueri 
To the best of my information, af! 
reading four Catholic papers and thr 
representative secular papers, no real in- 
vitation was actually given by de los Ri 
because he sent the invitation only 
the. public press and thus violated e' 
quette in not sending it first privately . 
People who were invited publicly did n. 
accept... 

Raymond J. Judge 
Wytheville, Va. 

[Among “‘other Catholics’” who accepted, accordin; 
to the National Catholic Welfare Conference, wer 
the Right Rev. Monsignor Michael J. Ready, genera! 
secretary of the Conference, and Mr. Louis Kenedy o! 
New York, president of the National Council 
Catholic Men. The original invitation of the Span- 
ish Ambassador was issued through the press, but 
was later made more explicit by personal letters sen' 
to various Catholic officials throughout the coun- 
try.—Ed.] 


The Klan’s Past 

Your January 28th article on the Ku 
Klux Klan and Catholics is very inter- 
esting . .. It may interest you to know 
that the original Klan incorporated in its 
membership both Catholics and Jews, and 
was for the purpose of combating t!x 
rule of free Negroes, carpet-baggers and 
scalawags, the last named being the ren 
gade southerners who, during the reco: 
struction days, joined forces with the fre: 
Negroes and northern carpet-baggers . 

During the early 1920s control of th: 
Klan was wrested from Dr. Hiram \\ 
Evans and other eminent gentlemen, and 
vested in another faction. It was then 
that it broadened its field and purge: 
itself of Jewish and Catholic membcr- 
ship, placing those two groups on tli 
opposite side of the ledger, and be tha 
same action ever to the discredit of tha! 
once-famous organization. Now, durin: 
the last few years there has been a trans- 
formation, the former orthodox memb« 
ship gaining control again. So long «as 
that change lasts, the Jew and Catho 
will never be antagonized .. . 

J. T. Persons 

Atlanta, Ga. 
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MEDITERRANEAN— 


A Prime Potential Threat to World Peace 


ATHOMS deep in blue slime, the 

Mediterranean sea-bottom is a lost 
world of mountains, valleys, and broad 
plains. Below the Mediterranean’s 
blue surface, the ocean slime heaves 
and rumbles, for this portion of the 
earth’s crust is geologically young and 
unsettled. It was only about 15,000 
years ago that the Atlantic Ocean, 
pounding through the gap that is now 
marked by Gibraltar on one side and 
Spanish Morocco on the other, drown- 
ed the swamps and forests of prehis- 
toric man and marked out the conti- 
nents of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 


A man with a map of today’s world 
before him may well muse on what 


rival businessmen fighting for the best 
frontage on a traveled street corner, 
the empires of France, Britain, and 
Italy have been cutting each other’s 
throats for more than 200 years in a 
ceaseless struggle for frontage on the 
Mediterranean, the Times Square of 
a hemisphere. 

FRANCO’S YOUNG MEN: Ever since 
the Spanish civil war began in July, 
1936, it has threatened to alter the 
Mediterranean balance of power. Al- 
ways an unequal contest because of 
the superiority of Rebel Generalissimo 
Franco’s Italo-Germian air force and 
the blockade on shipments of food and 
arms to Loyalist Spain, Spain’s war 


which France would have to defend 
three land frontiers—the Alps, the 
Rhine, the Pyrenees—and at the same 
time guard the lifeline to Africa. 

In defining the new Spain, however, 
the young men of Franco’s army will 
have a strong voice. Deeply indebted 
though they are to German and Italian 
aid, Franco’s young men resent the 
idea of German or Italian dictation. 
Their dream is to re-create the Spain 
of the 16th century, the great sea 
power whose civilization is stamped 
on three-quarters of the western 
hemisphere. 

An armed, nationalistic, Fascist 
Spain could not fail to influence Latin 
America, The islands off Spain’s west 
coast are aviation’s stepping stones to 
Brazil. But there is another, more 
powerful reason why the question of 
Spain’s future troubles the sleep of 
U.S, statesmen. The reason is Britain, 





International 


On the Times Square of a Hemisphere, Italy’s Fleet Is Strong but France Stands Well Prepared in Places Like Tunisia 


might have happened if the water level 
of the Mediterranean had been differ- 
ent. Suppose the water had risen high 
enough to cover those rocky scraps 
of Spain and site of new Italian air 
bases, the Balearic Islands—would the 
French Parliament last week have 
been quaking over the probability 
that Italy could cut French empire 
ymmunications in time of war? Sup- 
pose the water had not risen as high as 
did and had left no malarial marshes 
| Italy—would the problem of Italy’s 
surplus population ever have arisen, 
requiring a Mussolini to solve it? 
Unlike the Central European Prob- 
lem, which is racial, the Mediterranean 
Problem is geographic. Nature, in 
tiaking this blue basin the medium of 
communication for three continents, 
tiade every hump and scallop along its 
coast strategically important. Like 





last week seemed close to its foregone 
conclusion. The Rebel army had taken 
the Loyalist capital of Barcelona and 
was sweeping north like a new broom 
(see page 8). The panic-stricken popu- 
lation of Catalonia was spilling over 
the border into France. Though Loy- 
alist Spain could prolong the war, she 
could win it only by a miracle. 
Franco’s Spain, therefore, became 
the x or unknown quantity in the 
Mediterranean equation, Spain’s future 
relation to Italy was all-important. 
Obviously, Benito Mussolini had not 
squandered Italian lives and lire in 
Spain without definite promise of re- 
ward, France feared the reward would 
be Spanish membership in the Rome- 
Berlin bloc and Spanish support of 
Italy’s recently voiced claims to 
French colonies. Frenchmen shud- 
dered as they envisioned a war in 





Though she has apparently left cen- 
tral and eastern Europe to Adolf Hit- 
ler, Britain could not leave the Medi- 
terranean to Mussolini. Any radical 
change in the status quo there would 
probably mean war. Once Britain was 
involved in war, every tie of blood 
and trade culture would be invoked to 
rope in “the other great English-speak- 
ing democracy,” the United States. 
That is why the Mediterranean is 
now a prime potential threat to world 
peace. 

MARE NOSTRUM: Until Columbus 
discovered America, the Mediterran- 
“an was the only ocean worth men- 
tioning. The ancient Romans called it 
Mare Nostrum, Our Sea. North and 
south across its waters dipped stately 
galleys fetching the grain and slaves 
of Libya to the markets of Rome. 

Seven centuries after the fall of the 
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Roman Empire, the main current of 
Mediterranean traffic was east and 
west. Knights of the Crusades sailed 
off to Jerusalem to fight the Turks and 
seek the Holy Grail. Ships plied from 
Persia, bearing the gold and embroid- 
eries of the Indies to the rich city- 
states of Venice and Genoa. Spain 
was the western limit of the known 
world. Sailors did not venture much 
beyond Gibraltar for fear of falling 
off the edge of the earth. 

Then came 1492 and the exploration 
era. Columbus crossed the Atlantic, 
which automatically became _ the 
world’s most important ocean. The 
Portuguese discovered a sea route to 
India around Cape Horn. Spain, great- 
est of the Mediterranean states, had 
her entire armada sunk by the English 
in 1588, and overnight fell out of the 
running as a topnotch imperial power. 
By destroying the empire of Napoleon 
Bonaparte some 250 years later, Brit- 
tania set the seal on her rule of the 
waves. Meanwhile, almost by acci- 
dent, England had grasped the key to 
her empire: Gibraltar. 

Though control of the straits of 
Gibraltar meant power to bottle up 
an enemy fleet in the Mediterranean, 
Gibraltar’s capture attracted little at- 
tention. The Rock was taken as an 
unnoticed event in the War of the 
Spanish Succession. On the way home 
from an unsuccessful attempt to land 
at Barcelona, an English force stopped 
off to besiege Gibraltar. The siege cost 
the captors 60 men and lasted two 
days, ending July 23, 1704. Ever since, 
Gibraltar has been English. 

Spain, looking on the English occu- 
pation as an offense to her sovereignty, 
offered to swap Florida for Gibraltar, 
but the British refused. In 1779 when 
Britain was busy with the American 
colonies, Spain besieged the Rock for 
four years. The siege failed, leaving 
Gibraltar with the reputation of being 
impregnable. In the English imagi- 
nation, the great gray limestone bould- 
er rising sheer from the sea has be- 
come a symbol of the maritime empire 
on which the sun never sets. 

LONDON TO INDIA: If the Medi- 
terranean is a watery Times Square, 
then Britain is concerned with keep- 
ing Broadway open, while France and 
Italy are more interested in the cross- 
traffic through 42nd Street. The Brit- 
ish “Broadway” runs _ lengthwise 
through the Mediterranean, past Gi- 
braltar, between Sicily and French 
Tunisia, and out through the Suez 
Canal] and the Red Sea to India. Inter- 
sected by the French and Italian life- 
lines, it is vulnerable at three points— 
west, center and east. 

West: Not even modern aircraft 
could seriously threaten Gibraltar, 
mightiest natural fortress in the world. 
In the last analysis, however, British 
occupation depends on the tolerance 
of Spain and of the power dominating 
Spanish Morocco across the strait. The 
question arises: how will a strong, 
nationalistic new Spain feel about the 
presence of the British in Gibraltar? 

Of Tangier on the tip of Spanish 


(Continued on page 20) 








THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: At 57 


President Roosevelt last week was 
principally concerned with two things. 
One was his birthday; the other na- 
tional defense and foreign policy. 

Sinee 1934, the President’s birthday 
(January 30) has marked the an- 
nual climax of a nationwide drive 
against infantile paralysis. This year, 
January 30 was no exception, Through- 
out the nation hundreds of thousands 
gathered at 25,000 “President’s Birth- 
day” balls, dances and parties, pro- 
ceeds from which were to be divided 
equally between the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, Inc., and 
loca] agencies. The proceeds, it was 
estimated, would amount to between 
$1,500,000 and $2,000,000. 

The President himself spent his 57th 
birthday doing these things: (1) greet- 
ing distinguished well-wishers; (2) 
cutting a 21-candled cake at a private 


| 
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International 


Mrs. Roosevelt Worked Hard on a Birthday 


- 








White House party; (3) broadcasting 
to the nation a plea for public support 
in the fight against infantile paralysis. 

The Roosevelt who worked hardest 
on behalf of the campaign, however, 
was Mrs. Roosevelt. Among other 
activities she entertained screen, stage 
and radio celebrities such as Errol 
Flynn, Eleanor Powell, Laurette Tay- 
Jor and Frank Fay, all in Washington 
for the celebration. In addition, as 
part of her busy day, she escorted 
other birthday visitors through the 
White House. Finally, she made leg- 
tiring personal appearances at the 
seven big birthday balls held in Wash- 
ington’s major hotels, 

As the first important official action 
in his 58th year, the President took a 
major step toward stronger national 
defense by writing a letter to Speaker 
of the House William Bankhead. In 








it, he asked Congress to approp: 
$50,000,000 for immediate construct 
of 565 combat planes for the Arn 

Because they strikingly clarified :}), 
Administration’s position in regar« 
the troubled European situation, { 
other Presidential disclosures du: 
the week created a much bigger 
on Capitol Hill. The first disclo 
came at a press conference, when 
President announced that the gov: 
ment was helping France purch 
$65,000,000 worth of fighting planes 
this country, the largest order of 
kind in American history. The second 
followed a conference with mem): 
of the Senate Military Affairs C: 
mittee, who reported that he was <: 
termined to aid European democ 
cies against the dictatorships in ev: 
way short of war (see page 5). 

Other items in the President’s we: 
included these: 

@ From the National Council 
Young Israel, a Jewish organizati: 
he received its second annual aw: 
for his “superb leadership and |! 
manitarianism and his untiring <4 
fense of human rights .. .” 

e After accepting the resignation 
Federal Judge Martin T. Manton (s: 
page 5), he ordered Attorney Gener! 
Frank Murphy to make a thorough i 
quiry into Manton’s business activitivs 
and into the “influencing” of the Fe: 
eral courts as a whole. 

e Expressing serious concern 0\ 
the “appalling calamity” in Chile (se 
page 10), he instructed the U, S. Arn 
and Navy to help the sufferers iu 
“every practical way.” In additi 
he asked that the public contribu 
“generously” to the _ rehabilitati: 
work through the American Red Cross. 





Congress: One-Vote Revolt 


“Senator Wheeler?” “Aye!” 
“Senator White?” “Nay!” 
“Senator Wiley?” “Nay!” 


As the clerk’s voice droned to a halt, 
a tense hush fell over the jammed 
Senate chamber. Crowds in the gal- 
leries strained forward as one mai. 
On the floor below, majority leader 
Alben Barkley lolled back in his sea! 
radiating confidence. Then the clerk 
spoke again: 

“For the amendment, 46 votes. 
Against the amendment, 47 votes.” 

A volley of gallery applause was cu! 
short by the gavel. Plainly astonished 
Barkley rose half out of his seat, then 
dropped back, his confidence turned 
to dejection. By a single vote, th 
Senate had refused to grant WPA more 
than $725,000,000 and had rebelled 
against Presidential wishes in the firs! 
vital issue before the new Congress. 

The, dramatic refusal to restore th: 
$150,000,000 slashed from the defi: 
ency relief appropriation by the Hous: 
followed three days of desultory <e- 
bate on the Senate floor and hectic 
activity in cloakrooms and lobbies. 4s 
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These sentiments Byrd echoed. 
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both the “economy bloc” and the New 
Dealers worked frantically to line up 
half a dozen doubtful votes, it became 
clear that each side regarded the issue 
as a test of strength. In the final vote, 
o Democrats sided with 20 Repub- 
licans and one Farmer-Laborite in an 
anti-New Deal coalition. Conserva- 
tives hailed the result as proof of 
future senatorial “independence” in 
braking New Deal spending; others 
found the one-vote victory a shaky 
basis for any such prophecy. 

Next day, in a distinctly anti-cli- 
mactic atmosphere, the Senate passed 
the relief bill calling for $725,000,000 
to run WPA through June, but invit- 
ing the President to ask for more 
money “in case of emergency.” Added 
to the bill by voice vote were amend- 
ments (1) restricting WPA lay-offs be- 
fore April to five per cent of the pres- 
ent total and (2) directing the agency 
to strip aliens and non-needy persons 
from its rolls. From the Senate, the 
bill went into conference, where only 
differences on amendments remained 
to be ironed out. 

With the relief fireworks finally dis- 
posed of, Congress settled into a lull 
during which its chief activities were 
committee hearings and the introduc- 
tion of new measures, Among such 
chores, these stood out: 


e From Senator David Walsh, 
Massachusetts Democrat, the Senate 
cot a bill for sweeping revision of the 
National Labor Relations Act. Em- 
bodying all the changes repeatedly de- 
manded by the American Federation 
of Labor, which considers the law 
unfair, the Walsh bill was designed 
particularly to protect craft unions 
and existing employer-employee con- 
tracts. As a bid for business support, 
the measure also proposed (1) that 
employers be allowed to express their 
opinions on union matters to their 
workers, and (2) that employers be 
empowered to request elections to de- 
termine collective bargaining units. 

@ The matter of Presidential ap- 
pointments came to the fore again 
when Senators Carter Glass and Harry 
Byrd, Virginia Democrats, persuaded 
the Senate Judiciary Committee to 
vote 14-3 against Roosevelt’s nomina- 
tion of Floyd H. Roberts as Federal 
district judge for Virginia. In a fiery 
statement, Glass declared that the ap- 
pointment had been made only to re- 
buke him for his opposition to the 
New Deal, and that it was “personally 
offensive and personally obnoxious.” 
Such 
objections on the part of its members 
are almost invariably supported by 
the Senate under the tradition of sen- 
atorial courtesy, and the committee’s 
vote doomed Roberts’ confirmation, 


® The House Rules Committee 
handled a hot issue when Rep. Martin 
Dies appeared before it to ask $100,000 
to continue his “ism” inquiry for an- 
other year. He defended his work to 
date and said it was so popular that 
he had had to reject offers of more 
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International 


Barkley’s Confidence Turned to Gloom 


than half a million dollars from 
private sources which wanted him to 
go on, Although liberals opened a 
slashing attack on the “ism” committee, 
Dies seemed likely to get his money, 


Planes & Policy 


Washington, D. C.—An aviation mis- 
sion from the French government is 
in this country with $65,000,000 to 
buy 600 of the best military planes it 
can find, it was learned here today. 

Los Angeles, Calif.—Test pilot John 
Cable was instantly killed when a 
new experimental light bomber of the 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., crashed 
here today. An unidentified passen- 
ger was seriously injured. 





Like two chemicals dangerous when 
mixed, these items from last month’s 
news had exploded last week into a 
furious debate about aircraft and 
American foreign policy. 

Trouble started when it developed 
that the “unidentified passenger” hurt 
in the Los Angeles crash was Captain 
Paul Chemidlin, a member of the 
French air mission, and that the Doug- 
las bomber was being developed for 
possible sale to the U. S. Army. Im- 
mediately, the Senate Military Affairs 
Committe began secret hearings to 
learn how it happened that an ad- 
vanced plane intended for American 
military use had been carrying the 
agent of a foreign power. Though the 
committee worked behind locked 
doors, reporters were able to piece to- 
gether this story from senators who 
refused to be quoted: 

When William C. Bullitt, Ambassa- 
dor to France, returned to the U. S. on 
vacation last month, he was extremely 
worried about France’s military situa- 
tion. He persuaded President Roose- 
velt that America should do what it 
could to help France build up her de- 
fenses against aggressive Fascist pow- 
ers. Accordingly, the President asked 
the War, Navy, State and Treasury 








Departments to “cooperate” with the 
French air mission, and Treasury Sec- 
retary Morgenthau, as chief of Civil 
Procurement, obtained permission for 
Capt. Chemidlin to fly as an observer 
in the Douglas bomber. The plane did 
not carry any secret military devices 
and had not been entered in Army 
competitions; but that its inspection 
by a foreign agent was unusual seemed 
obvious from the fact that a special 
permit was granted, 

These facts were developed at com- 
mittee sessions described as “stormy,” 
with Morgenthau, Secretary of War 
Woodring and Army Chief of Staff 
Malin Craig as the principal witnesses, 
When isolationist senators began fo 
describe the Administration’s coopera- 
tion as “a virtual military alliance” 
and talked darkly of “stumbling into 
war,” Roosevelt took a hand. He and 
his Cabinet, he told a press confer- 
ence, had discussed the matter and had 
decided to encourage the French pur- 
chases for two reasons: (1) an order 
for 600 planes, larger than any ever 
placed by a foreign power, would 
stimulate lagging plane production and 
employment; (2) such stimulation 
would gear plane factories to mass 
production in time to meet require- 
ments of the new American defense 
program. Aeronautical experts elabo- 
rated this second reason by pointing 
out that development of military air- 
craft requires constant experimenta- 
tion and that even relatively new 
planes rapidly become inferior to more 
advanced models, Therefore, they 
suggested, foreign orders would en- 
able American factories to keep abreast 
of aviation advances at the expense of 
other powers. 

When this statement failed to quell 
senatorial alarms, Roosevelt called the 
committeemen to the White House and, 
as one said, “talked turkey” to them 
about planes and foreign policy. Re- 
porters learned from senators who 
again insisted on anonymity that 
Roosevelt had painted a gloomy pic- 
ture of Europe; had said America 
should do everything it could short of 
war to aid European democracies; and 
had declared that, although he never 
expected to see American troops fight- 
ing on foreign soil again, in case of a 
new European war this nation’s fron- 
tier would be in France, 

a~tateruatinsiiiiadiialiaes 


Judicial Sensation 


Martin T. Manton, senior judge of 
the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
... has acted in cases in which busi- 
ness associates were attorneys or had 
large financial interests. He has ap- 
pointed to lucrative receiverships men 
who... performed valuable financial 
services at his request from which he 
benefited. 


Publication of these charges last 
fortnight by the New York World- 
Telegram blew the lid off one of the 
most sensational judicial affairs Amer- 
ica had seen in many years. Last 
week, the Manton case culminated in 
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the resignation of the 58-year-old 
judge, whose 20 years of service on 
the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
made him, next to the nine justices of 
the Supreme Court, the highest rank- 
ing jurist in the United States. 

In its expose, the World-Telegram 
declared that Manton had created 
since 1921 a dozen corporations, deal- 
ing in such things as milk bottles, real 
estate and laundries, which he owned 
or controlled. In 1932, when these 
far-flung commercial interests were 
pinched by the depression, the paper 
said, Manton sent his business partner, 
James L. Sullivan, to Louis S. Levy 
to seek a loan. Levy was a partner 
in a law firm then participating in an 
important subway reorganization case 
before Judge Manton. With Levy’s 
help, Sullivan borrowed $250,000, 
nearly all of which he used to pull 
Manton’s firms out of their financial 
hole. 

Before the World-Telegram could 
get further with its charges, matters 
were abruptly taken from its hands. 
In Washington, Rep. Hatton W. Sum- 
ners announced that the House Judi- 
ciary Committee which he heads was 
investigating the case. Immediately, 
Manhattan District Attorney Thomas 
E. Dewey wrote Sumners a letter con- 
taining other damaging statements. 
Among them: 


@ In 1936 and 1937, Manton’s cor- 
porations received $77,000 from George 
M. Spector, described by Dewey as a 
confidential agent for the Dictagraph 
Products Corporation, Ine. In April, 
1937, Judge Manton voted for a revers- 
al of a lower court verdict against 
Dictagraph in a patent suit. 

@ In May, 1933, Judge Manton pre- 
sided over a patent suit against Warn- 
er Brothers Pictures. Between July 
and September of the same year, Man- 
ton borrowed $50,000 from Harry M. 
Warner, an officer and stockholder of 
the defendant corporation. In the lat- 
ter month, Judge Manton presided 
when the court handed down a ver- 
dict favoring Warner Brothers. 

@ The $250,000 which Sullivan bor- 
rowed came from the advertising 
agency of Lord & Thomas, which 
made the loan “at the request of” the 
American Tobacco Company, one of 
the agency’s big clients. A month 
after the loan, Judge Manton wrote a 
majority decision favoring the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company in a suit. 


After these statements, things moved 
swiftly. Attorney General Frank Mur- 
phy, who was also investigating, an- 
nounced that before Dewey stepped 
in he had obtained Manton’s promise 
to resign, and politicians sensed a duel 
for public credit between Murphy the 
New Dealer and Dewey the Republi- 
can.~ Finally, Manton did resign. 
Plainly weary and ill at ease, he gave 
reporters a statement denying he had 


+ According to reports in New York newspaper cir- 
cles, practically all the information upon which 
Dewey's investigation and statements were based came 
originally from the World-Telegram. The paper, it was 
said, had begun its inquiry last summer, before either 
the District Attorney or the Attorney General’s office 
had taken any action. 
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Manton, Resigning, Was Not Ashamed 


done anything “of which I am asham- 
ed” and saying that personally he 
would “welcome the opportunity to 
meet any charges.” He was quitting” 
the bench, he said, only to protect his 
court’s reputation. 

Manton’s resignation was promptly 
accepted by President Roosevelt, who 
ordered the jurist off the bench three 
weeks earlier than the date Manton 
had suggested and added that “you 
will no longer sit in any cases before 
the court.” This settlement ended 
budding impeachment moves in Con- 
gress, but both Murphy and Dewey 
continued their rival investigations. 


Labor’s Week 


In Detroit, the split in the United 
Auto Workers Union widened. In 
Philadelphia, the Congress of Indus- 
tria] Organizations and the American 
Civil Liberties Union won another 
court victory over Mayor Frank Hague 
of Jersey City, N. J. In New York, the 





threatened nationwide strike of radio 
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Thomas Was in a Battle for Leadership 
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artists was postponed. These were { 
major labor developments last week 

e Auto Workers: Intensifying | 
internal struggle for control of |! 
powerful U, A. W. were several st: 
taken in opposite directions by 
opposing factions—one headed 
Homer Martin, the other by R. 
Thomas, both of whom continued | 
claim the presidency (PATHFINDE! 
Feb. 4). 

First of these steps was taken 
Martin. Enraged by the C. L. O. kk 
ership’s unequivocal support of | 
Thomas group last fortnight, he 
signed from the C, L O. executi 
board. Calling C. I. O. chieftain Jo! 
L. Lewis a “dictator,” he bitterly ¢ 
clared his intention to keep up hi 
fight for control until the end. Th 
majority membership of the U. A. W.’s 
executive board, however, stood b 
hind Thomas. 

Subsequently, that fight was carrie: 
to the rank and file and into the courts 
In coincidental bids for support be- 
fore a U. A. W. local, Martin a 
cused his opponents of “racketeering 
while Thomas labeled Martin a “unio 
wrecker.” In the courts, the anti 
Martinites won a point when Martin 
failed to get a ruling forbidding their 
publication of The United Automobile 
Worker, the union’s weekly news- 
paper. Meanwhile, the most impor- 
tant court battle—that for control of 
the union’s property and funds—was 
still pending. 

Determined to clinch their case 
against Martin, the Thomas group filed 
a complaint against him with the De- 
troit office of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, Signed by Thomas, the 
complaint accused Martin of “unfair 
labor practices” because he “conspir- 
ed” with the Ford Motor Company to 
create a “company” union. With both 
factions thus battling for authority, 
no one could say last week where it 
would end. 

@ Victory: The C. I. O.-A. C. L. U. 
victory over Hague, who has been 
interfering with their civil liberties in 
Jersey City for almost two years, came 
from the Federal Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. The 2-1 ruling not only upheld 
a lower Federal court injunction ban- 
ning certain Jersey City restraints on 
the rights of those organizations to 
meet and speak freely but strength- 
ened it by holding unconstitutional a 
law often used by Hague against th: 
“reds and radicals.” That law forbade 
public meetings without a permit from 
the Director of Public Safety. If this 
law were applied literally, said th 
majority, “political speakers might 
not stump a city in an election if their 
opponents objected to what they had 
to say ...” Moreover, the court add- 
ed, Hague’s attitude toward civil lib- 
erties was “shocking.” Stung by this 
setback, Hague attorneys announced 
that they would attempt to have the de- 
cision reversed in the Supreme Cour!. 

@ Radio Artists: The postponement 
of the threatened strike of 20,000 radio 
actors, singers and announcers aflili- 
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ated with the American Federation of 
Radio Artists and other unions in the 
entertainment field was in response to 
a request. The request came from a 
new cgmmittee of advertisers and 
sponsors, allegedly empowered to 
speak for 70 per cent of the commer- 
cially sponsored network broadcasts, 
who asked that negotiations be re- 
sumed to settle the minimum wage con- 
troversy. The negotiations, it was 
greed, would continue without recess 
“until a conclusion had been reached.” 


TVA: “Go Ahead” 


One February day in 1936, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States hand- 
ed down a decision which affirmed the 
right of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity to sell power from Wilson Dam at 
Muscle Shoals, Alabama, Because the 
decision applied to only the one dam, 
the question of the constitutionality of 
the entire TVA project was Jeft un- 
decided. Pressing for a broader rul- 
ing, 14 private utilities sought another 
and more extensive test. 

Last year the 14 companies brought 
their second test to the Federal Court 
for the Eastern District of Tennessee. 
That court, headed by Judge Florence 
Allen, held that the TVA was consti- 
tutionaly The companies pressed on, 

Last week, the Supreme Court made 
known its opinion. Refusing to over- 
rule the District Court’s opinion, the 
Supreme Court nevertheless reasoned 
on a different tack, making no com- 
ment at all on either. the TVA’s con- 
stitutionality or its wisdom as a Fed- 
eral project. This reasoning was thal 
the question was not whether the U. S. 
government had the _ constitutional 
right to compete with private utilities 
but whether the utilities had the right 
to be free of competition, no matter 
what the source. 

Nub of the 5-to-2 majority opinion 
was in these words: “Neither their 
(the utilities) charters nor their local 
franchises involve the grant of a 
monopoly or render competition il- 
legal.” 

The majority opinion was read by 
Justice Roberts. Supporting him were 
Justices Black, Stone and Brandeis and 
Chief Justice Hughes. Justice Reed, 
who helped prepare some of the TVA 
arguments as Solicitor General, did not 
participate, Justice Frankfurter, sit- 
ting on the bench for the first time, 
was only an interested spectator. Jus- 
tices Butler and McReynolds dissent- 
ed, arguing that the question of wheth- 
er the TVA had a constitutional right 
to compete should have been con- 
sidered. 

Although the often-discussed ques- 
tion of constitutionality was not touch- 
ed on, it appeared unlikely that this 
question would be brought up again. 
Most observers seemed to think that 
‘VA counsel had stated the case well 
last November when it was argued 
before the Supreme Court to this ef- 
fect: TVA admits quite frankly that 
utilities might be damaged by govern- 





NATIONAL 


ment competition but they are entirely 
without legal remedy. 

This was the view with which the 
Court majority agreed. Many observ- 
ers professed to see startling develop- 
ments as a result of the decision, some 
saying, for example, that nothing 
would now stand in the way of the 
government competing with Henry 
Ford or General Motors. What it 
meant for the immediate present, how- 
ever, was only that TVA had received 
the “Go Ahead” signal, with permis- 
sion to construct additional dams and 
sell surplus power freely. 


Hines Case: Dead Witness 


Last summer, District Attorney 
Thomas E, Dewey asked a technically 
inept courtroom question during the 
prosecution of James J. Hines, promi- 
nent Tammany Hall leader charged 
with being the political protector of a 
$20,000,000 “numbers” racket operated 
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Weinberg’s Suicide Raised a Question 


by the late Arthur (“Dutch Schultz”) 
Flegenheimer in New York City. 

As a result of the question, the trial 
ended suddenly in its fourth week. 


According to Justice Ferdinand Pecora, 


the presiding judge, a mistrial had to 
be declared because Dewey’s legally 
irrelevant question was of a sort like- 
ly to prejudice the jury against Hines 
(PATHFINDER, Sept. 24, 1938). Al- 
though his case thus suffered a severe 
set-back, Dewey immediately prepared 
for a retrial. 

Last fortnight, in a dingy courtroom 
in New York City’s Criminal Courts 
building, Dewey opened the retrial 
before Judge Charles C. Nott, Jr., and 
a new “blue ribbon” jury. His plan of 
attack was little changed. In an at- 
tempt to prove Hines an outstanding 
conspirator in the policy racket, he 
presented the same witnesses who had 
testified in ‘he first trial. In addition, 
he offered two new witnesses, both of 
whom swore Hines had been with 


. 





“Dutch Schultz” on several occasions. 
So unexciting were the rehashed pro- 
ceedings, however, that the courtroom 
was never filled, 

But suddenly the retrial assumed 
dramatic interest—George Weinberg, 
one of Dewey’s three star witnesses, 
committed suicide. A Schultz under- 
ling, Weinberg had pleaded guilty and 
turned state’s evidence in the first 
trial, his testimony strongly implicat- 
ing Hines in the “numbers” racket. 
With Dewey’s two other star witnesses 
—J. Richard (“Dixie”) Davis and 
Harry Schoenhaus—he had been held 
in “protective custody” by Dewey 
guards in a private home at White 
Plains, N. Y. There, just before he 
was to be called to testify all over 
again in the retrial, he stole a gun 
from a guard and shot himself, 

At first, as Weinberg went to his 
grave last week, the case against Hines 
seemed to have suffered a body blow. 
Although Dewey sought to explain the 
suicide by saying that Weinberg had 
been depressed because of a stomach 
ailment and worry over his family, 
Lloyd Paul Stryker, attorney for Hines, 
said: “I believe he shot himself be- 
cause of fear over cross-examination 
at this trial.” On this basis, it was 
thought for a time that Weinberg’s 
original testimony would not be ad- 
mitted into the record of the retrial, 
but Judge Nott finally ruled that it 
would. He ruled further that the jury 
be told how Weinberg died. 


Hoarded Nickel 


In Washington last week, Treasury 
officials were attempting to combat a 
troublesome but not unusual coinage 
phenomenon, 

The phenomenon was the apparent- 
ly nationwide hoarding of the new 
Jefferson nickels, 32,750,000 of which 
have been minted since they were 
first released to the country last No- 
vember. For this hoarding, Treasury 
authorities saw two possible reasons. 
One was that people were holding the 
new nickels for souvenirs, The other, 
considered a more potent cause, was 
the widespread rumor that minting of 
the new nickel would be halted be- 
cause of some defect in it,t and that 
it was therefore worth much more 
than five cents to coin-collectors. 

Declaring that similar rumors and 
similar hoarding had followed issu- 
ance of newly designed coins in the 
past, the Treasury last week moved 
to dash the hopes of “defect-deluded” 
numismatists by announcing: (1) that 
the dimensions, metallic content and 
weight of the Jefferson nickel are ex- 
actly the same as those of the Buffalo 
nickel, which it was designed to re- 
place; (2) that absolutely no defect 
of any kind has been found in it; 
and (3) that its recall is not even re- 
motely being considered. 





¢ One of these alleged defects was that the Jeffer- 
son nickel would not fit in coin telephone slots; another 
was that Monticello, Jefferson’s home (which is de- 
picted on one side of the coin), was faulty. 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





Spain: Exodus 


The seat of the Loyalist government 
of Spain—the only Spanish govern- 
ment recognized as legal by the Unit- 
ed States and by all but 12 of the 
nations of the world—was marked last 
week by a tiny rectangle of paper and 
a thumbtack. Pinned on a door in a 
pentagonal castle overlooking the 
town of Figueras, 14 miles south of 
the French frontier, the paper bore 
these red-penciled words: 

Seat of the Council of State. 

Within the fortress of Figueras, be- 
spectacled Loyalist Premier Juan Ne- 
grin was, in his own words, “organ- 
izing things.” Journalist Vincent 
Sheean who dropped in. on the Pre- 
mier found him “cheerful and robust 
as ever” and convinced that “of course, 
the war will go on.” Sheean did not 
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naval blockade. Even if the French 
had now opened their border to ship 
munitions into Catalonia, it would 
have been impossible for a single truck 
to stem the irresistible tide of refugees 
that had turned every Catalan road 
into a human river. 

Ignoring man-made immigration 
laws, this torrent of humanity was 
pouring into France by every chink 
and crevice, as water flows over a 
broken dam. Customs guards had 
been told to admit refugees only as 
fast as French relief organizations 
could feed and house them, and to 
admit no ‘soldiers, but under the 
pressure of the great exodus the. cus- 
toms line buckled and broke. 

Loyalist deserters, ordered to re- 
turn-to Spain, refused even at gun- 
point. At Prats de Mollo, where only 
a precipitous footpath leads into 





Radiophoto from International 


French Relief Organizations Fed an Irresistible Tide of Refugees from Loyalist Spain 


share Negrin’s optimism. “There is 
no use trying ... to becloud the fi- 
nality of the present catastrophe for 
the government,” he cabled the New 
York Times. “The army is without 
munitions and the civil population is 
without food ... I tell the plain truth, 
which is that this disaster is irre- 
parable.” 

Negrin’s government seemed, in- 
deed, a government on paper, hanging 
by a thumbtdck. Barcelona was_lost, 
its streets littered with the now worth- 
less currency of the Loyalist regime, 
its walls splattered with big tar-sten- 
ciled profiles of Generalissimo Franco 
and copies of the Rebel slogan: “Arise 
Spain!” One-fourth of Spain, a dis- 
trict which included Madrid and was 
almost as big as the state of Arkansas, 
remained in Loyalist hands—but be- 
tween that and the bulk of the Loyal- 
ist army in extreme northeast Cata- 
lonia lay a Rebel belt about 250 miles 
broad and reinforced by a steel-ribbed 


France, 10,000 straggled across the 
border within 24 hours. On old smug- 
glers’ trails in the mountain passes 
frontier guards found frozen bodies 
lving in the snow; for by this time 
there was snow—20 inches of it—and 
an icy wind. 

Perhaps because Franco’s Italian 
troops were coming north at a rate of 
12 miles a day, more probably because 
the relief problem was so staggering, 
France finally closed her border. Fifty 
thousand French troops were sent to 
enforce the order. By that time 40,000 
fugitives had found food ahd shelter 
in hospitable France. At least 100,000 
more were left camping in the snow 
outside. Scenes unknown to modern 





western Europe and comparable only 
to the sufferings of China were eh- 
acted in the Pyrenees passes. 

The Rebels, straining every resource 
to keep the breadlines of Barcelona 
supplied with bread and sardines, flat- 
ly forbade any refugees to return to 
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the city. France barred the w., 
ahead. And in Figueras, meeting 


its constitutionally prescribed d: 
the Cortes parliament of Loyal! 
Spain met to consider the desper 
Loyalist plight. 





Europe: Coming Crisis? 

In Europe last week, there wa 
swelling tide of rumor. . British ne 
papers printed as solemn fact that G 
inan soldiers, disguised as labor: 
were trickling into Italy, possibly 
reinforce an Italian assault on Fran 
French newspapers declared that H 
land was so frightened by the p: 
pect of a German invasion that s 
had offered to enter a military a! 
ance with Belgium, 

This seemed to be tall talk, | 
there was little doubt that Eur: 
was uneasy for its own future. 
Spain, the fall of Barcelona had a 
parently insured an Insurgent victo: 
(see above). Moreover, it gave pro! 
ise that Benito Mussolini and Ado 
Hitler might soon be free to turn th: 
attention to another problem. And 
it was in the expectation of comin 
crisis that European statesmen d 
most of their public speaking. 

“INVINCIBILITY”: Three years a: 
next week, the British parliament v: 
ed approval of a gigantic, five ye: 
arms program, to cost 7% billion do!- 
lars. Last week, after three ineffecti\ 
vears as defense minister, pious S 
Thomas Inskip resigned, giving plac: 
to 65-year-old Lord Chatfield. A 
Britain’s First Sea Lord from 1933 t 
1938, Chatfield had won himself 
reputation for thorough-going efli- 
ciency by his reorganization of the 
British navy. Britons were heart- 
ened by his appointment, and delight- 
ed to hear that the arms prograi 
though belatedly, was bearing fruit. 

In a magazine article, Air Secretar 
Sir Kingsley Wood revealed that Bri'- 
ain’s airplane production would )b 
tripled in 1939, and might be greate: 
than Germany’s by 1941. Speaking a! 
Swansea, Home Secretary Sir Samuel 
Hoare spoke proudly of “the invinci- 
bility of Great Britain and the British 
Empire.” He declared flatly: “This 
great country and this great empir 
can never be defeated.” 

Next day, Prime Minister Nevill! 
Chamberlain spoke at Birminghan 
the industrial city of which he wa 
once mayor. Before the local Jeweler: 
Association, he, too, emphasized Brit 
ain’s growing might, and warne: 
vaguely that it would be used agains 
any country attempting “to dominat: 
the world by force.” It was time, ! 
added, that Germany and Italy con- 
tribute to European peace. 

WORRY: While Britons were lou: 
in their confidence, Frenchemn wer: 
worried. In nearly every directio 
France had unfriendly neighbors 
Germany and Italy on one side, and 
newly triumphant Insurgent Spain on 
the other. 

Although the Italian gévernment i! 
self had made no official statement, th: 
government-controlled press for tv 
months had been demanding that Italy 
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be given the French possessions of 
Savoy, Corsica, Tunisia and Djibouti. 
A week before, the Rome government 
had called up 60,000 men for “train- 
ing purposes.” 

Quickly, Premier and Defense Min- 
ister Daladier gave a counter order 
for the immediate mobilization of 
8,000 French reserve troops. Before 
a political meeting in Paris, he reveal- 
ed that “in agreement with Britain,” 
France had sent nine warships to 
cruise off Spanish Morocco and the 
Balearic islands. If Mussolini started 
any new trouble, hinted Daladier, Brit- 
ain and France jointly would occupy 
those two Rebel strongholds and hold 
them hostage for Italy’s good behavior, 


Before the Chamber of Deputies, 
Foreign Minister Georges Bonnet re- 
peated his constant assertion that 
“France will not tolerate that her em- 
pire... Shall be touched.” Anxious 
for a meeting of minds in Europe, Bon- 
net said: “We are ready to ask tomor- 
row, if we receive necessary support, 
for the meeting of a conference to 
which would be invited all nations 
having the will to organize peace.” 

“DUST”: In Rome, Benito Mussolini 
did not seem to be in a peaceful mood. 
\fter Barcelona’s fall, he ordered an 
assembly of Fascist party members in 
the square in front of his office build- 
ing, the Palazzo Venezia. 

To 100,000 frenzied, cheering Ital- 
ians, Il Duce said: “General Franco’s 
magnificent troops and our fearless 
legionaries have not only beaten Ne- 
grin’s government, but many others of 
our enemies are now biting the dust. 
Their motto was ‘They shall not pass,’ 
but we did pass, and I tell you that 
we shall continue to do so.” His list- 
eners shouted: “We want Corsica! We 
want Tunisia!” 

FOOD: Possibly the only important 
statesman in western Europe whose 
utterances were not occasioned spe- 
cifically by the fall of Barcelona was 
Adolf Hitler. According to his usual 
custom, he gave a long speech to cele- 
brate the anniversary of his appoint- 
ment as Chancellor of the German 
Reich in 1933. 

In his anniversary speech before the 
Reichstag in 1938, the Fuehrer had 
shrilled threats at Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia. Last week, in a more mellow 
mood, he devoted a large part of his 
talk to a history of how Austria and 
the Czech Sudetenland became Ger- 
man, 

Nevertheless, Hitler was not entire- 
ly amicable. During his two hours on 
he rostrum, he twitted the democra- 
ies for their inability to solve the 

nemployment problem; scorned anti- 
Chamberlain statesmen in Britain and 
\merican Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes as “war mongers”; and declared 
that Germany’s relations with South 
\merica were German matters that 
ould not be “dictated” by “politici- 
ins” in the United States. 

Most of all, said Hitler, Germany 
needed food. When German agricul- 
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Chatfield’s Appointment Heartened Britons 


tural production reached its peak, he 
warned, the Reich still would need “an 
extension of ... living space, so that 
. » « the problem of Germany’s food 
supplies can be solved.” 

Part of Germany’s need for food, 
Hitler intimated, had resulted from the 
loss of German colonies after the war, 
An obvious solution, he declared, 
would be a _ redistribution of the 
world’s riches, “undertaken according 
to the viewpoint of fairness.” Such a 
step, he pointed out, did not need to 
be a cause of war, but might come 
about through international agreement, 


“I am,” said the Chancellor, “a be- 
liever in prolonged peace.” To the 
disappointment of Frenchmen and 
Britons, he then added that a war by 
France and Britain against Italy, under 
any circumstances, would “call Ger- 
many to the side of her friend.” 

After reading and re-reading this 
statement, European observers were 
inclined to think that after the end of 
the Spanish war, Germany and Italy 
might campaign together for new ter- 
ritory in Europe and Africa. If Italy 
alone raised her voice, they thought, it 
would be wise to regard the voice as 
the voice of Germany as well. 


Polish “No” 


On the map of Central Europe Po- 
land sits uneasily in the buffer seat 
between Nazi Germany and Soviet 
Russia. Despite a wavering policy be- 
tween Berlin and Moscow, the Poles 
have long declined to hitch their 
wagon to the Nazi star. Last fortnight 
they declined again, and last week the 
Nazis knew that the Poles, although 
they want friendship with Germany, 
are not willing to relinquish the inde- 
pendence of their foreign policy, their 
friendship with Russia or their alli- 
ances with France and Rumania. 

Feelers for Poland to join the Nazi 
bandwagon and thus help pave Hit- 
ler’s path to the east were put out early 











last month when Polish Foreign Min- 
ister Joseph Beck visited Berlin and 
Berchtesgaden. But Beck returned to 
Warsaw to outline Poland’s foreign 
policy as: (1) maintenance of good re- 
lations with both Germany and Rus- 
sia; and (2) loyal observance of the 
alliances with France and Rumania. 
Last fortnight Nazi Foreign Minister 
Joachim von Ribbentrop visited War- 
saw to talk politics and mark the fifth 
anniversary of the 1934 Polish-Ger- 
man non-aggression pact. But on 
such matters as Poland coming under 
the spreading Nazi sphere of influence 
and joining the Berlin-Rome axis or 
the anti-Communist pact, von Ribben- 
trop went back to Berlin with a 
Polish “No.” Net result of his short 
visit was an agreement that the non- 
aggression pact, which has five years 
to run, still remains the basis of 
Polish-German relations. 

Meanwhile, other Middle European 
nations last week made the following 
news: 

@ Czecho-Slovakia: Signs of in- 
creasing German domination of the 
whittled republic were seen in: (1) 
revelation that German troops fre- 
quently cross Czech territory under 
an agreement between the two coun- 
tries; (2) demands by the government 
party of self-ruling Slovakia that 
Prague join the anti-Communist pact; 
and (3) start of a Czech anti-Jewish 
campaign as indicated by plans to 
oust civil servants whose parents are 

ews. Despite these developments, 
however, Britain and France went 
ahead with their promise to compen- 
sate the Czechs for the losses they 
suffered during the September crisis. 
At London, the democracies signed an 
agreement providing the dismembered 
republic with nearly $75,000,000 for 
reconstruction and refugee work. 
Half this sum was an outright gift 
while the rest was in the form. of a 
joint loan. 

@ Rumania: At Bucharest police 
thwarted an alleged plot by the out- 
lawed pro-Nazi Iron Guard to destroy 
public buildings by the use of power- 
ful flame-throwers. An officer of the 
chemical section of the army com- 
mitted suicide after confessing leader- 
ship of the conspiracy. 





Orient: Rejections 


Japan’s 19-month-old conquest of 
China remained stalemated last week, 
being marked only by sporadic fight- 
ing on widely scattered fronts and by 
widespread air raids on Chinese cities, 
Chief news from the Orient had to do 
with Japan and a series of significant 
diplomatic rejections. 

@ At Tokyo, War Minister Seishiro 
Itagaki, apparently mindful of how his 
army is bogged down in China, re- 
jected any present possibility of Japan 
attacking Soviet Russia. “In the pres- 
ent circumstances,” he told the Diet, 
“the army will not advance troops 
against the Soviet Union.” 

@ At Paris, there were two rejec- 
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tions—one against Japan and one by 
Japan. The French government turn- 
ed down Tokyo’s newly appointed 
Ambassador, Masayuki Tani, because 
Tani’s attitude toward France had not 
been cooperative while he was repre- 
senting Japan as Minister at Large at 
Shanghai. Almost simultaneously, a 
conference of six Japanese diplomats 
in Paris showed Japan was wavering 
in her Nazi-Fascist alliance by reject- 
ing suggestions from Berlin and Rome 
for immediate conversion of the Ber- 
lin-Rome-Tokyo anti-Communist pact 
into an outright military alliance. At- 
tended by Japan’s Berlin, Rome, Lon- 
don, Brussels, Burgos and Berne dip- 
lomats, the conference recommended 
shelving the project temporarily. 

e At Chungking, emergency Chi- 
nese capital, Chinese leaders rejected 
anything short of an honorable peace 
with Japan. A 10-day session of the 
executive supervising committee of the 
Kuomintang (National Government 
party) ended with a manifesto pro- 
claiming Chinese unity and confidence 
in ultimate Chinese victory. After 
being made head of a new supreme 
committee for national defense, Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek declared: 
“China will never compromise or sur- 
render even half way.” 





Chile: Catastrophe 


Stretching for half the length. of 
South America, Chile is shaped like a 
human spine, 2,600 miles long, but only 
220 miles across its widest expanse. 
Its northern third is arid desert; its 
southern third is cold and rainy. Its 
middle third contains the “Vale of 
Chile”; here are most of the nation’s 
factories, agriculture and people, 

At this vital segment of the coun- 
try’s spine two weeks ago, nature 
struck a stunning, gargantuan blow. 
Shortly before midnight, an earth- 
quake of terrific intensity seized six 
populous provinces and shook them 
like kernels in a corn popper. When 
its grip relaxed three minutes later, 
the terromoto left behind it a mass 
of ruined towns, tangled buiidings and 
mangled bodies, made more terrible 
by the glare of fires at night and the 
cries of the wounded and dying. From 
the standpoint of lives lost, it was the 
greatest disaster ever to befall the 
Western Hemisphere. 

From Talcahuano, seaport of the 
city of Concepcion, near the center of 
the quake, came the first report: “100 
dead.” Sent by radio 260 miles north 
to the capital of Santiago, death re- 
ports grew to terrifying proportions. 

A dozen relief trains, transporting 
food, doctors, nurses and medical sup- 
plies were sent southward; they found 
the back of the north-south railway 
broken in two at Linares, 160 miles 
from Concepcion. Converted into re- 
lief ships, a dozen navy vessels sailed 
for Talcahuano from Valparaiso. 

Nine Chilean army bombers began 
to drone back and forth between San- 
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In Chile’s Earthquake, Buildings Toppled, 30,000 Died and 700,000 Lost Their Home: 


tiago and the stricken area. Lying on 
the floor of one and peering through a 
crack, United Press correspondent 
Charles Sperry got a glimpse of what 
had happened. In an area stretching 
about 200 miles around Concepcion 
and containing about a third of Chile’s 
4,600,000 population, most towns had 
suffered heavy damage; some of them 
had been destroyed. Landing near 
and driving toward Chillan, 150 miles 
east of Concepcion, Sperry met his 
first victim—a farmer who cried: “I 
lost four children, but I’m alive!” 

At Santiago, the Chilean Cabinet 
gathered reports: “Concepcion, 60 per 
cent destroyed ... Longavi, demolish- 
ed almost completely ; Chillan, 
totally destroyed. Quirihue, likewise.” 
Because there was little shelter in any 
of them, the Cabinet ordered these 
towns evacuated to tent cities put up 
by the army and navy. 

In stricken cities and towns, rescue 
workers labored under a broiling sun, 
through streets piled high with the 
ruins of buildings. In many towns, the 
public squares were the only places 
left clear, and here the dead were 
given mass burials in shallow pits. 

Rescue workers told harrowing 
tales. In Concepcion, three fires had 
broken out, finishing the destruction 
accomplished by the earthquake. At 
least 2,000 of the city’s 77,000 inhabi- 
tants had been crushed to death under 
falling brick and tile. In Chillan, pon- 
derous masonry walls had crumbled 
like dried mud (see cut); chasms 12 
feet wide had yawned in the streets; 
at least 15,000 of the city’s 55,000 in- 
habitants had died. 

Last week, torrential rains beat 
down on central Ghile. At almost 
exactly the same hour as the first, 
there was another severe earthquake. 
But it did little damage: there was 
almost nothing left to fall down. 

Sorrowfully, Chileans counted up 


the cost. Property damage was in 
estimable; the number of injured coul:! 
not be calculated. At least 30,000 and 
perhaps 50,000 were dead. About 700,- 
000 persons had no homes. Lying in 
a Pacific earthquake belt, Chile ha: 
about two tremors a day, and has had 
to rebuild most of her great cities at 
least twice, so that Chileans are used 
to earthquakes. So terrible had been 
the great earthquake of 1939, however, 
that most of them were willing to 
venture that Chillan and half a dozen 
smaller towns would never be lived 
in again, 


Asides Abroad— 


Definition: As part of Premier Mus 
solini’s anti-Jewish campaign, Italian 
police confiscated thousands of copies 
of Professor Vittorio Manfredi’s 
pocket-sized dictionary of the Italian 
language. The book defined “anti 
Semite” as “a poorly civilized person 
who is hostile toward the Jews.” 





Paradise Lost: Addressing a Nazi 
meeting in Innsbruck, Dr. Robert Ley 
declared that not even Paradise is 
more beautiful than Germany. Any- 
way, added Dr. Ley, Paradise doesn’! 
exist. 

Late: Told that they would be fired 
if they got to work more than 2) 
minutes late, Russian workers stormed 
stores trying to get alarm clocks. Th: 
supply soon gave out. Workers a! 
Moscow’s Watch Factory No. 2, whic) 
makes all Soviet alarm clocks, had 
been getting to work too late to tur! 
out their full quota. 


ee 
FISTULA—LARGE FREE BOOK 


Tells how many have been helped by 
mild treatment. Write McCleary Clinic 


682 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo.—Ad 
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SCHOOLS 
Most Loved, Most Hated 


Who do you think is the most loved 
man in the world? 

When 50,000 New York City school 
children were confronted with this 
odd query, most of them answered 
“President Roosevelt.” A _ consider- 
ably smaller number answered “God.” 

The question was put to 50,000 
Gotham boys and girls, ranging in age 
from six to 16, by the city’s Boys 
\thletic League. Boys gave Roosevelt 
39 per cent of their votes, and God 
took second place with 22 per cent. 
George Washington and Abraham Lin- 
coln got 15 per cent apiece, while the 
remaining 9 per cent were scattered 
among Pope Pius XI and several 
others, Girls showed an even strong- 
er preference for the President. He 
ot 47 per cent of their votes, while 
God received 24 per cent and the re- 
mainder was divided among Washing- 
ton, Lincoln and Will Rogers, 

As a supplementary question, the 
League asked: “Who do you think is 
the most hated man in the world?” 
Juvenile hatred proved almost unani- 
mous. Adolf Hitler and Benito Mus- 
solini got 88 per cent of the boys’ and 
98 per cent of the girls’ votes. Run- 
ners-up in the “most-hated” class 
were Josef Stalin, Francisco Franco 
and the devil, 


“Pickaback” Students 


Long sought by educators has been 
1 way to transfer college training to 
hose ambitious high school graduates 
vho want but cannot afford a full- 
time college education, Last week, out 
of Harvard University at Cambridge, 
Mass., had emerged a demonstrably 
effective method of filling this need. 
The method was known as the “pick- 
back” educational system, because it 
involved the relaying of learning from 
professors to college students to non- 
enrolled high school graduates in the 
Greater Boston area. It was launched 
last fall by officials: of the Phillips 
Brooks House, Harvard’s social serv- 
ice center. They organized an “un- 
dergraduate faculty” of approximately 
100 Harvard students, mostly honor 
men, whose job was to pass on to 
0 selected “pickaback” high school 
raduates what they were learning in 
their college courses. 
This was done chiefly through in- 
‘ormal classes conducted once or twice 
week in the dormitory rooms of the 
“undergraduate faculty.” But in ad- 
dition, the “pickaback” students were 
ermitted not only to use the college 
braries and to watch scientific ex- 
eriments but alse to participate once 
month in general discussions led by 
llarvard professors. 
So successful was the experiment 
considered that 20 more “pickaback” 
holars were being added to the rolls 
as the second semester got under way 
at Harvard last week. Moreover, there 

















were indications that the idea might 
spread throughout the country. One 
other college had already adopted it 
and others were studying it with in- 
terest. And in Washington, officials 
of the National Youth Administration 
were reported as favorably regarding 
suggestions that college students re- 
ceiving NYA aid be transferred from 
such jobs as clerical assistants to 
the more educational work of teach- 
ing “pickaback” non-collegians. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_ Po 


Briefs 


@ Federal funds distributed by the 
National Youth Administration will 
assist 87,886 students through Amer- 
ican colleges and universities during 


11 


the current academic year, according 
to an announcement by Aubrey Wil- 
liams, NYA Administrator. This in- 
crease of 1342 per cent over the num- 
ber aided last year was made possible 
by a larger NYA appropriation. 


q Starting in Amherst College, Am- 
herst, Mass., a movement to exempt 
students from provisions of the Social 
Security Act has spread to half a dozen 
other institutions of higher learning. 
Representatives of the movement will 
appear soon before the House Ways 
and Means Committee to argue that 
social security taxes hamper students 
working their way through school, 
without guaranteeing appreciable ben- 
efits in the future. 





“Gee, Mom, Were They All Poor People?” 


**Not exactly poor, Bobby. They had money. But they didn’t have 
all the nice things that we have —a radio, and electric lights, and a 


vacuum cleaner. They didn’t have electricity, or automobiles, or air- 
planes. Most of those things hadn’t even been invented.’’ 


VEN as late as 1900, only one American home in every seven had 
a bathtub; one in 13 had a telephone; one home in 30 had elec- 


tric lights. There were only 8000 automobiles. Manufactured prod- 


ucts were scarce and expensive. 


Today there are 20 million bathtubs, 18 million telephones, 22 mil- 


lion wired homes, 25 million automobiles, and millions of other 


manufactured products which were unheard of in 1900 but are now 


plentiful and sell at a fraction of their former cost. 


General Electric scientists and engineers, by 


applying electrical 


methods to the tasks of industry, have helped to provide us with the 


many products that contribute to our comfort and convenience, and 


to the hundreds of services which we enjoy today. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Surgical Aid 


When blood is exposed to air, it 
clots. This, reaction is caused by a 
blood chemical called thrombin. With- 
out it, human beings might bleed to 
death from the merest scratches, 

Some persons have less thrombin 
and bleed more than others. They 
are poor surgical risks. They make it 
hard for the surgeon to see what he is 
doing, and sometimes lose so much 
blood that it is necessary to interrupt 
crucial operations to make transfu- 
sions. For surgery on such persons, 
four scientists from the University of 
Iowa at Iowa City were developing an 
important aid last week. 

Writing a report for Science maga- 
zine, Drs. Seegers, Warner, Brinkhous 
and Smijth announced that they had 
been able to obtain thrombin from the 
blood of cattle. Not an entirely new 
departure, their strain of thrombin 
was nevertheless purer. and more po- 
tent than any known. 

Sprayed onto ordinary wounds, the 
Iowa doctors declared, their chemical 
could clot blood in as little as two 
seconds. In liver, bone and brain 
operations, where bleeding is more 
persistent, clotting started in less than 
10 seconds. Although it has not yet 
been completely tested for human use, 
the four scientists were hopeful about 
their thrombin. Added to ordinary 
surgical equipment, they suggested, a 
simple thrombin atomizer could elimi- 
nate the problem of dangerous bleed- 
ing from modern surgery. 

oe  ——— 


Fastest Flight 


Possibly the fastest living crea- 
ture is the small deer botfly called 
cephenomyia; entomologists say that 
it can fly at a rate of more than 800 
miles an hour (PATHFINDER, March 
26, 1938). On his own, man is a slug- 
gard by comparison with cephenomyia 
and other creatures as well. In water, 
his top speed for 100 yards is less than 
four miles an hour; sturgeons some- 
times do 80. On land. he can sprint 
100 yards no faster than 21 miles an 
hour; tigers, it has been estimated, can 
go faster than 60. 

Given machinery, however, man has 
achieved formidable records. In the 
water, a power boat has gone 131 
miles an hour. On land, an automobile 
has done 357%. In the air, the inter- 
national record for horizontal flight 
is 440, but planes diving downward 
have gone as fast as 500. Last week, 
another astonishing performance put 
man close on the wings of the botfly. 

In Buffalo, N, Y., chief test pilot H. 
Lloyd Child of the Curtiss Wright 
Corporation made a flight to demon- 
strate a plane for French military offi- 
cials (see page 5). His ship was a 
Curtiss Hawk 75A pursuit plane. He 
took it up to 22,000 feet, opened the 
motor wide and nosed the ship down. 
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International 
Child: Faster Than Any Human Being 


It flashed@oward earth with fantastic 
speed. 

At 4,000 feet, Child leveled off, then 
landed. An instrument in the plane, 
with a capacity for recording speeds 
up to 575 miles an hour, had been un- 
able to chart Child’s flight as he dart- 
ed past the 9,000-foot mark; he had 
been going foo fast. Experts estimat- 
ed that he had been traveling at more 
than 600 miles an hour—10 miles a 
minute, and faster than any human 
being in history. 

Next day, spokesmen for the Nation- 
al Advisory Committee on Aeronautics 
in Washington expressed doubt that 
Child's plane could have gone so fast. 
They cited laboratory tests which 
showed that wind resistance would 
seriously damage a plane flying much 
more than 500 miles an hour. Curtiss 
engineers, aware that theoretically 
impossible things had been done be- 
fore, said merely that the speed-record- 
ing instrument “should be its own 
proof.” Pilot Child refused to argue. 
“IT didn’t feel a thing,” he said, “It was 
over too quickly.” 

— 


Rumbatron Radio 


Between electricity and light, there 
is a striking similarity: their waves 
travel at the same speed—about 186,- 
000 miles a second. But while light 
waves are microscopically small, the 
shortest radio waves now in common 
use are measured in yards. Being 
small, light waves can be cast in nar- 
row beams. Being larger, radio waves 
can be cast only in wider beams, and 
in aviation, where the accuracy of 
guiding beams for bad-weather land- 
ings is a matter of life and death, this 
is a difference of the utmost im- 
portance. 

Last week, three young scientists at 
Stanford University in Palo Alto, Cal., 
announced the development of a new 


radio beam only four inches long, a, 
compared to the yard-long wave whic! 
is now the minimum for everyda 
radio work. Their transmitting j 
strument was aptly named a Klystr: 
from the Greek word denoting |! 
breaking of waves on a beach. 

Developed by Professor W. W. Ha 
sen, Russell Varian, research assistan| 
and his brother Sigurd Varian, Pas 
American Airways pilot, the Klystr: 
is the first practical and economi: 
device for generating and transmitti 
ultra-short radio waves. It consists 
a cathode tube which produces 
stream of electrons, the fundament;! 
particles of electricity. A magneti 
field running parallel to the strea 
slows down fast electrons and speed 
up slow ones so that they are bunc! 
ed together. They throw an electri 
current against a metal plate thre 
billion or more times a second. Thos: 
particles which penetrate the plat: 
emerge in very short waves. 

Being short, the new waves can b 
cast in a narrow beam. The Stanford 
workers immediately foresaw tha! 
such beams would be vital to aviation 
Since it opens up new airways for 
television, which uses a short wave, i! 
seemed to be a possible preventive fo 
the overcrowding of the air when tele- 
vision finally bursts on the public. 

Finally, the researchers suggested 
that the Klystron wave, carried in a 
tube, might make practical the simu! 
taneous sending of hundreds of tele 
phone and telegraph messages ove: 
the same communication line. Puz 
zled about what to call their versatil 
wave, the scientists whimsically call- 
ed it the rumbatron, because of its 
rhythmic generation. When they ask- 
ed a Stanford language professor t: 
provide a more suitable term, he re- 
ported that rhumba was a respectabl« 
Greek word meaning rhythm in mo- 
tion. Pleasantly surprised, they de- 


cided to keep the name, 
SERENE adne cee 
Briefs 


g Dr. Raymond W. Swift of Penn- 
sylvania State College explained th 
part shivering plays in protecting th: 
body from cold. “Intense shivering,” 
he said, “increases the heat production 
of the body about 400 per cent.” Mos! 
persons, Dr. Swift found, begin t 
shiver when their skin temperatur: 
drops to about 66 degrees. 


q@ For monkeys in the Philadelphia 
Zoo, Dr. Thaddeus L. Bolton arranged 
a concert by part of Tommy Dorsey’s 
orchestra. When “swing” music was 
played, the monkeys clung nervous!) 
to each other; a 400-pound gorill: 
growled and jumped up and down 
When sweet music was played, th 
animals grew calm. “Hot music wil! 
high notes,” Dr. Bolton declared, “Is 
too much for their ears.” 


q@ In New York, long-suffering drug 
gists have founded a national Associ: 
tion for the Advancement of Profes 
sional Pharmacy, designed to crusad¢ 
against drugstore sale of such things 
as baseball bats, waffle irons and ham 
sandwiches, 
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NAMES 


After pleading guilty to a charge of 
snuggling jewelry, GEORGE BURNS, 
member of the comedy team of Burns 
and Allen, received last week in Fed- 
eral Court, New York City, a suspend- 
ed sentence of a year and a day. He 
was fined $8,000. 





* * 


In reply to an invitation from the 
West Wales branch of the British Le- 
gion to attend the annual Swansea 
Valley rally next summer, the Duke 
ind Duchess of WINDSOR wrote: 
‘While we greatly appreciate the in- 
vitation, our plans to visit England are 
not sufficiently advanced to make pos- 
sible an acceptance.” 

En route home from Washington, 
D. C.. were LIGHT and JUSTICE, 
daughters of Resident Commissioner 
SANTIAGO IGLESIAS of Puerto Rico. 
rhe girls were to visit their sisters, 
EQUALITY and FRATERNITY. The 
commissioner’s two other daughters, 
named PEACE and LIBERTY, did not 
make the trip. 

E. G. C. Brandt, Laborite member 
of the Swedish Senate, suggested, with 
tongue in cheek, to the Nobel peace 
award committee that the Nobel peace 
prize be awarded this year to ADOLF 
HITLER, “because millions look upon 
Hitler as the prince of peace on earth.” 

What AL JOLSON had intended as a 
“gag” in a radio interview cost the 
National Broadcasting Company $15,- 
000 when-a Pittsburgh court upheld a 
jury’s verdict in a slander suit. The 
suit, brought by the Summit Hotel of 
Umontown, Pa., was based on the 
entertainer’s comment, “That’s a rot- 
ten hotel.” The remark was alleged 
to have been made three years ago 
when Jolson was being interviewed by 
1 golf professional] attached to the 
hotel. 

In a hotel lobby at Richmond, Va., 
an elderly gentleman was heard to 
say: “Hm-m-m. I see we have a celeb- 
rity here. That’s that young flying 
Corrigan fellow, isn’t it?” It was 
DOUGLAS CORRIGAN, in the city in 
‘onnection with the sale of his auto- 
biography. It was later discovered 


that the elderly gentleman was J. 
PIERPONT MORGAN. 
In Miami, Fla. JESS WILLARD, 


former heavyweight boxing champion 
of the world, took a job as a greeter 
in a hotel. His employer was JACK 
DEMPSEY, the man who defeated 
him for the championship 20 years 
igo, 

After they had received special men- 
ion as among the prettiest at a con- 
ention of twins in Chicago last year, 
CRYSTAL and PRISCILLA WHITE 
von jobs in a New York night club. 
ast week delighted press agents an- 








International 


Crystal and Priscilla (1. to r.): Not Twins 


nounced that the “twins” were mother 
and daughter, Priscilla being 15 years 
older than daughter Crystal. 

With 30 members of Germany’s for- 
mer royal families in attendance, for- 
mer Kaiser WILHELM II celebrated 
his 80th birthday in Doorn, The Neth- 
erlands. In Germany, the occasion 
was not observed except for a gov- 
ernment decree which forbade ex- 
officers of the imperial army to offer 
the customary birthday toast Ao the 
ex-ruler, 

— *. a. 

Fire destroyed the Marlborough, 
N. Y., workshop of FREDERIC W. 
GOUDY, bookkeeper turned printer, 
who is credited with having revolu- 
tionized modern printing. Goudy, 
now 74, lost in the blaze many origi- 
nal type designs and matrices of the 
108 type faces he has made. 


* * * 


For “great artistic achievements,” 
GRACE MOORE, opera and movie 


singer, was made a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor by the French gov- 
ernment. The Tennessee-born  so- 
prano made her debut at the Opera 
Comique, in Paris. 

One of the art world’s highest hon- 
ors was won by WALT DISNEY at 
New York City’s Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, repository of many of the 
world’s greatest paintings. The mu- 
seum announced it had accepted for 
display one of the original water col- 
ors for “Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs.” The selected painting is 
one of the final scenes of the picture 
and shows several vultures watching 
the witch. Officials at the Disney 
studios in Hollywood said that at 
least 15 artists had a hand in paint- 
ing the scene. 
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When Bicarbonate of Soda is pre- 
scribed forindigestion, acidosis, com- 
mon colds, our Baking Seda (pure 


Sodium Bicarbonate) gives full effect. 
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EDITORIAL 





lt Can’t.Be Legislated 


i VIEW of the fact that America’s 

will’to peace is very strong, the 
current Congressional tempest over 
foreign policy is wholly understand- 
able. Indeed, it is more than that: 
it is salutary, for the one great re- 
assuring thing about it is that it indi- 
cates a firm resolve to have the United 
States keep both eyes open at a time 
of dangerous international stress. 


Despite the goodness of this watch- 
ful spirit in Congress, however, an 
important fact to be remembered is 
that there is a limit to what senators 
or representatives can or should do in 
respect to the nation’s foreign policy. 
In the first place, it is necessary to 
understand that the President of the 
United States, working with the State 
Department, is authorized by the Con- 
stitution to be the directing force be- 
hind American relations with coun- 
tries throughout the world. In the 
second place, it is necessary to under- 
stand that international events—espe- 
cially in these days—move with such 
rapidity that diplomatic approaches 
must frequently be changed overnight. 
Accordingly, it is not an exaggeration 
_to say that our State Department must 
operate, in effect, on a 24-hour basis. 


Now all this has a significance that 
cannot be underestimated. Its basic 
meaning is that foreign policy cannot 
be legislated, that foreign policy can- 
not be fixed in accordance with laws 
passed by Congress, that foreign policy 
must shape itself in an atmosphere of 
reasonable freedom from _ statutory 
restraint. This point need scarcely 
be argued, for it is amply illustrated 
on all sides today. With the map of 
nations changing, with crises develop- 
ing on an almost day-by-day basis, 
with international problems in a dy- 
namic state, a state of swift-moving 
flux, it is absolutely impossible to 
establish any permanent formula for 
foreign policy. That is why no nation 
can easily define its attitude in rela- 
tion to the rest of the world; that is 
why the United States cannot say 
exactly what its international stand 
will be tomorrow or a year from 
tomorrow. 


Nevertheless, it is possible for Amer- 
icans to know some of the root ele- 
ments of their foreign policy. These 
include: (1) historical opposition to 
aggression no matter where that ag- 
gression takes place; (2) an ancient 
and warm prejudice in favor of de- 
mocracy; and (3) promotion of world 
peace through encouragement of world 





trade. These constitute the idealistic 
basis of the attitude of the United 
States in international affairs, 


Currently, in its effort to apply this 
basic policy, the United States shapes 
a course through such steps as recip- 
rocal trade pacts, official protests 
against invasions like that now taking 
place in China, and undisguised dis- 
taste for the political philosophies and 
tactics of nations like Germany and 
Italy. The latter attitude, in fact, is 
viewed by both the President and the 
State Department as springing from 
more than mere idealism, American 
distaste for totalitarian methods has 
been found to spring also from certain 
practical considerations, one of these 
considerations being that the ascen- 
dancy of dictatorship threatens the 
United States in respect, for instance, 
to South America, 

HE point in mind here is that dic- 

tatorship, if allowed a completely 
free hand in Europe, may deeply influ- 
ence this hemisphere to the south of 
us. Hence, it is not surprising that 
both the President and the State De- 
partment have been anxious to throw 
American weight behind Great Brit- 
ain and France, Hence, too, it is not 
surprising that President Roosevelt 
has gone out of his way (though 
wholly within his right) to make it 
easy for France to buy planes in this 
country. 

What has stirred the Congressional 
tempest is this: secrecy surrounding 
the French plane deal. To many sena- 
tors and representatives, it now ap- 
pears that there has been altogether 
too much secrecy attached to Amer- 
ican diplomacy. The natural reaction 
has therefore been to try to bring our 
foreign policy out into the light, the 
suspicion being that it needs an airing 
before it becomes too involved in 
trouble abroad. This is a wholesome 
development. Watchfulness in Con- 
gress is very much needed, particular- 
ly when world events are colored as 
dark as they are. It should do no 
harm at all to debate the steps the 
President and the State Department 
have been taking. If the nation is to 
apply methods short of war in an 
effort to end aggression and bulwark 
democracy, the American people has 
a right to know just what the methods 
are and just what dangers are implicit 
in then, However, when and if such 
matters are fully publicized and de- 
bated, it will be well for all parties 
concerned to bear in mind that the 
foreign policy of the United States 
must not be hampered by well-mean- 


Pathfinder 


ing but shortsighted Congression;| 
statutes. America’s program abroa, 
must be free to adjust itself constant! 

to a constantly changing world. 


gq 
De Gustibus 


ib Rockland, Me., there is a stat 
legislator who may be revered |) 
his constituents, idolized by his fami! 
and respected by his fellow lawmake: 
But Representative Cleveland Sleepe 
Jr., will never obtain any office cal! 
ing for a national vote. For Repr: 
sentative Sleeper has offended no i: 
considerable portion of the popul: 
tion outside his state boundaries—i 
fact, he may have affronted man 
within them. He has done this b) 
introducing into the Maine legislatur: 
one of the most impolitic bills eve: 
presented to a legislative body. 


His measure is entitled “a bill to 
prohibit the use of tomatoes as ai 
ingredient in the preparation of Maine 
clam chowder.” It is accompanied by) 
many derogatory remarks about th: 
“infiltration of foreign ideas” jiato 
chowder, meaning chowder Manhat 
tan style. “Tomatoes and clams,” said 
Sleeper, “have no affinity, either ot 
mind or body. Their union in a chow- 
der is an unholy one and leads only 
to moral degradation of the principals.” 


No fair-minded diner can quarre|! 
with the Representative’s persona! 
tastes, just as no fair-minded dine: 
who likes liver or turnips or tripe 0: 
scrapple can quarrel with one who 
doesn’t. No more sporting words 
were ever uttered than de gustibus 
non disputandum est (if you don’t 
like the food, stop talking about i! 
and let someone eat it who does lik: 
it). Mr. Sleeper, who likes milk bu! 
no tomatoes in his chowder, forgets 
this maxim just as he forgets there ar< 
many estimable persons who would as 
soon put black ink in chowder as milk. 


Manhattan chowder, as it is called, 
is a delightful dish. To many it is a 
vast improvement over the New Eng 
land variety. More tang, more flavor. 
more aroma, more succulence, In 
seeking to outlaw this excellent soup, 
State Representative Sleeper may) 
have scooped up a greater spoonful of 
chowder than he can swallow. 


Let him not forget there are many 
food combinations in the world which, 
at the time of their introduction, may 
have horrified eaters, Posses ma) 
have ridden after the man who first 
combined pork and beans, solons of a 
bygone day may have decreed death 
for the anonymous hero who discov- 
ered the affinity between bacon ani 
eggs. Yet pork and beans and bacon 
and eggs live on long after the posses 
and the solons have been fofgotten. 
So will it-be with chowder—wit/ 
tomatoes and without milk. 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 





You'll Be Seeing 


They Made Me a Criminal (Warner 
Bros.): In his first movie, “Four 
Daughters,” the youthful stage actor, 
john Garfield, made the critics sit up 
ind rave. So Warners quickly starred 
him in one of their time-tried crime 
tales. That this remake of “The Life 
of Jimmy Dolan” is interesting is due 
argely to the force and persuasion of 
Garfield’s acting. As a champion prize- 
fighter who is sought for a murder he 
supposedly committed while drunk, 
Garfield is once more the tough cynic, 
but life with the Dead End Kids on 
, date ranch run by May Robson and 
Gloria Dickson finally regenerates 
him. Claude Rains is a soft-hearted 
etective. 

Four Girls in White (M-G-M): This 
story of student nurses has its excit- 
ig moments, but for the most part it 
onsists of hackneyed hospital situa- 
ons. The four girls—Florence Rice, 
nn Rutherford, Una Merkel and Mary 
oward—enter nursing for different 
easons. Florence’s is to catch a rich 
usband, but just when she has one 
Kent Taylor) within her grasp, her 
better self sends her back to become a 
real nurse and the wife of a surgeon 
(Alan Marshal). 
. * * 

Wings of the Navy (Warner Bros.): 
rhis is one of the patriotic pictures 
he Warner studios promised not long 
igo. Most of its appeal lies in dramatic 
xposition of naval cadet training at 


Pensacola, Fla., and San Diego, Cal. 


fhe story is about two brothers 
(George Brent and John Payne) who 
ompete for service honors and the 
ame girl (Olivia de Havilland). 
Gunga Din (RKO): For true adven- 
ure, in the best movie tradition, “Gun- 


va Din” has seldom been surpassed. 


\lthough its plot is of the convention- 
| Englishman-are-wonderful variety, 
ts magnificent battle scenes and gen- 
ral spirit of derring-do lift it far 
bove the ordinary. Cary Grant, 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., and Victor 
\MicLaglen are swashbuckling soldiers 
f fortune in the India of Victorian 
ays. Because they care more for a 
ood fight than for any woman who 
ver walked, the only romance in 
Gunga Din” is a thwarted one -be- 
ween Fairbanks and Joan Fontanne. 
he rest of the time, the boys are 
leuthing, fighting, or joking under 
rture at the hands of the native 
hugs, a blood-thirsty religious sect 
hose leader (Eduardo Ciannelli) is- 
ies appeals to “kill, kill, kill.” The 
ovie’s chief defect is the subordina- 
on of the title character. Played 
iperbly by Sam Jaffe (the Lama of 
Lost Horizon”), the dark-skinned 
iter carrier of Rudyard Kipling’s 
em is the best personality in the pic- 
re. “Gunga Din” would have been 





Sam Jaffe’s Performance is Superb 


even better if it had paid more atten- 
tion to Gunga Din, 


Mr. Moto’s Last Warning (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox): In a superior “Mr. Moto” 
story, Peter Lorre poses as a Japanese 
shopkeeper in Egypt. This time his 
objective is to keep secret agents (led 
by Ricardo Cortez) from blowing up 
the French fleet. Suffice it to say that 
the French fleet still] floats, 


* * * 


me para | Ship (Universal): Helen 
Mack and Robert Wilcox are wasted in 
this mediocre program-filler, which 
shows how a crooked gambler (Irving 
Pichel) tries to put an honest one out 
of business, Virtue triumphs but that’s 
hardly enough to make this picture 
worth the price of admission, 

a 


Flickers 


gq While U. S. exports of sound pic- 
tures decreased by 6.7 per cent during 
1938, foreign sales of American silent 
films went up by 85 per cent, the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce revealed last week. American 
silents are more popular in non- 
English-speaking countries. 


q@ Under a new pay schedule, Soviet 
film directors may now receive from 
$1,200 to $10,000 a picture, depending 
on the picture’s length, quality and im- 
portance. In addition, they get regu- 
lar monthly salaries of $240 to $400. 


Gg A new company called Pictorial 
Newsreels, Inc., has been formed to 
produce news reels in color, 


G Speaking to clubwomen of West- 
chester County, N. Y., last fortnight, 
“i William Dick Sporborg : said that 

. S. movies are “poor propaganda” for 
tht American countries, which are 
shocked at gangsters and unchaperon- 
ed romances, 
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STOUT WOMEN: this 
STYLE BOOK 


MERELY fill out 
and mail the coupon 
below, and we'll send 
you a FREE copy of 
our new Style Book. 


A book brim full of 
loveliness. The latest 
fashions, in literally 
hundreds of styles, 
all for stout women 
and each in your size. 

Our prices are very low. 
The dress shown at right 
is of Cotten Print Cloth 
and is priced only $1.59. 
Other dreanes, from $1.00 
to $16.95. Coats as low as 
$3.98. Also hats, gloves 
hose, shoes, corsets and 
underwear, all at prices 
that are amazingly LOW. 
For FREE Style Book 
mail coupon TODAY. 


dane Arya nt 


Fifth rw Ta" YORK 
ye BRYANT, Dept.122, New York, N.Y! 


iP lease mail me free Style Book for stout women. i 
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me WATER ; cee 


Get FREE catalog, reduced prices, from world's 
Greatest water gardens! See photes, gorgeous 
lies in full colors. mete hardy, free-bloom- 
= ing. Mammoth—many 9-in. across. Also water 

te, gold fish. etc. Bend now for Free ! 


aS Suri ss WATER GARDENS. Best. P, sewans, 0. Mean, 





NEW IRONING 
INVEN 


STREAMLINED — 
SELF-HEATING 
irons in 4 Time for ic 


Newest ironing dis- 
covery in 20 years! 
Beautiful, streamlined, 
allchromium-plated 
iron has no cords o 
tubes, heats itself, burns 
96% free airand only4% 
kerosene. Does whole 
ironing for a penny or less! 
USE IT ANYWHERE 
Can be used anywhere, indoors 
or out. No more work over hot 
stove! Insulated handle. Cannot 
rust or tarnish, lasts a lifetime. 

























Finger-touch heat control give 
right temperature for any kind BURNS 
of ironing. 96°5 AIR 





30-DAY HOME TRIAL 
Try i for 30 days at our risk. 
Satisfaction is guaranteed. Write 
at once for full particulars and 
how to tyours FREE, by help-] at once for sensat 
ing to introduce it profit plan. 


AKRON LAMP & MFG. CO., 604 IRON Bidz... Akron, Ohio 








AGENTS! Sellin 
where! Wynne | $16 In 
one day, Jamison $15. Witte 
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COUGHS! 


Get After That Cough 
Today with PERTUSSIN 


When you catch cold and your throat feels dry 
or clogged, the secretions from countless tiny 
glands in your throat and windpipe often turn 
into sticky, irritating phlegm. This -makes 
you cough. 

Pertussin stimulates these glands to pour 
out their natural moisture so that the annoying 
phlegm is loosened and easily raised. Quickly 
your throat is soothed, your cough relieved! 

Your cough may be a warning signal! Why 
neglect it? Do as millions have done! Use 
Pertussin, a safe and pleasant herbal syrup for 
children and grownups. Many physicians have 
prescribed Pertussin for over 30 years. It’s 
safe and acts quickly. Sold at all druggists. 


PERTUSSIN 


The “‘Moist-Throat”” Method of Cough Relief 


“MAKING THE GRADE” 


By Minot Simons 


and other liberal religious 
literature sent upon request. 


M. F. DEWSON 
Box 41-PH Milton, Mass. 
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frends wi rt 
eties Petunias; A. sends 
OP 6 a, rs aplendid. New As 
73 Winds delicious Radish; 11 var. crisp 
Lettuce; 9 kinds fan Tomatoes & 8 var. 
Onions (Velue $1) all for 10c handling & 
Ppos' return mailing & this adv. 
with ‘neighbors’ names who e gardens 
guage ess to receive 3 Hardy Phlox plants 


THE GLOBE SEEDCO! benaiw st. Charles, 11. 
“Lone Ranger” PEN Given Away 










yor Soest be | Girls & 
joys, go point, 
ae cord, Sieibis. ink barrel, 
a instantly, GIVEN for selling 4 boxes Rosebud 
Salve at 25c. each. Order 4 salve = Send No Money. 


ROSEBUD PERFUME ECce., Oe Sex 50 502 Woodsboro, Md. 
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STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Our FREE Berry-Book pictures and describes 
the best varieties for home and market, and 
tells how to grow them. Write for your copy. 


W. F. ALLEN CO., 392 Oak St., SALISBURY, MD. 


508 8 AERP, ORIGINAL POEMS, SONG: POEMS, SONGS 
FOR PUBLICATION AND RADIO 
and for submission to motion 
icture, record and transcrip- 


ion markets. 
Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 36F, Portland, Ore. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Snuff Statistics 


“Snuff consumed in the United States 
in 1938 was 32 times the quantity con- 
sumed in 1870.” 

With this surprising statement, 
Barron’s, “The National Financial 
Weekly,” last week emphasized a not 
widely known fact: that U. S. snuff- 
taking has not only increased amazing- 
ly in the last 70 years but that its use 
has become the foundation of a stable 
and profitable American industry. 

A universal practice during the 18th 
century, snuff-taking declined at the 
beginning of the nineteenth, when it 
became unfashionable. But from 1870, 
when U. S. consumption was little 
more than a million pounds annually, 
snuff sales mounted steadily, reaching 
an all-time high of 41 million pounds 
in 1928. Since 1916, the average an- 
nual use has been 38,000,000 pounds. 

In 1937, the three major U. S. snuff 
manufacturers, who provide about 95 
per cent of the snuff output in America, 
had combined assets of $45,500,000 
and a combined net income of $6,713,- 
474 for the year. Largest of the three 
is the United States Tobacco Com- 
pany, followed closely by the George 
W. Helme Company and the American 
Snuff Company. Their biggest market 
is in the south, where more than half 
of American snuff sales are made. 

Chief reason for the snuff industry’s 
comeback seems to be that the pow- 
dered, scented tobacco can be “dip- 
ped” (placed between the gums and 
cheeks) by those who cannot smoke at 
work.f Its users, who range from 
social registerites to Negro field hands, 
also say that it is good for colds and 
sinus disorders. 





Sears, Roebuck: Transition 


Back in 1886, a young railroad sta- 
tion agent named R. W. Sears found 
his tiny office in Redwood Falls, Minn., 
cluttered up with 500 watches which 
an ambitious wholesaler had sent to a 
local jeweler who had not ordered 
them. Sick of seeing the bulky bun- 
die around, Sears wrote the whole- 
saler, offering to sell his goods for 
him. The wholesaler accepted, and 
Sears found it easy to dispose of the 
watches at a price Redwood Falls re- 
tailers could not meet. 

Such was the birth of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., one of the most famous 
business houses in America. Last 
week, Sears, Roebuck, now the big- 
gest single merchandise house in the 
nation, was gliding smoothly through 
a transition affecting its top-flight ex- 
ecutives. Mesigning as chairman of 
the board was Lessing J. Rosenwald, 


+ Today, “dipping” is the more prevalent way, of 
taking snuff (one “dip” lasts for hours), whereas in 
earlier days sniffing it up the nostrils was more popu- 
lar. More expensive than smoking tobacco, snuff is 
put up in bottles, paper packages, tin cans (5 and 10 
cent tins) and even calves’ bladders. 





Internation 


Wood Got-His Training in War Days 


son of the late Julius Rosenwald wh 

pulled Sears out of a financial hole i: 
1895 and became a major owner o 
the business. Into Rosenwald’s shox 

stepped General Robert E. Wood, bus- 
tling retired Army officer and Sears 
president since 1928. To fill Wood's 
place, directors chose 53-year-ol: 
Thomas J. Carney, who has been wit! 
the company since he took a shipping 
clerk’s-job at the age of 16. 

From young Sears’ haphazard ex 
periment with watches in Redwood 
Falls, the company expanded in bean 
stalk fashion until by 1924 it was doin: 
a 200-million-dollar-a-year business 
almost exclusively in rural areas. 1) 
buying in mass quantities, advertising 
only in its own catalogue, and delive: 
ing from factory or warehouse direc! 
to the buyer, Sears became a sort of 
remote general store for 10 millio 
mail-order customers. 

But when Wood joined it in 1924, 
sales were sliding. The General, who 
got his merchandising training by buy- 
ing and distributing supplies as Ac! 
ing Quartermaster General during th: 
war, thought the answer was in auto- 
mobiles. The motorized farmer, lh: 
argued, was shopping in towns ani 
cities, where he could see and fee! 
what he bought instead of pickins 
goods from a catalogue. Wood per- 
suaded the elder Rosenwald to exper'- 
ment with Sears department stores. 

Today, the General’s judgment stands 
amply vindicated. With nearly 50 
such stores in 45 states, the firm ha» 
pumped its sales to 600 million dollars 
a year. Offering 50,000 different con 
modities, ranging from bathtubs 
guitars, the company handles mor 
than 200 million transactions a year. 
From an annual pay roll of 83 million 
dollars, 53,000 employees draw their 
livelihood. . Sears does some 40 per 
cent of the nation’s mail-order bus'- 
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ness, Slightly ahead of its biggest rival, 
Montgomery Ward. 

Totally untouched by the company’s 
executive transition last week was a 
mild-mannered little man of 75 years 
—Alvah Curtis Roebuck, who found- 
ed the business with the late Sears 
in 1887. Back in 1895, Roebuck sold 
his third interest to his partner for 
¢20,000 and disappeared from the mail- 
order field. In the bleak days of 
1933, he showed up in Chicago, broke 
and out of work, and got a clerical 
post in the company he helped estab- 
lish. Today, at a small but comfort- 
able salary, his job is to appear at 
Sears publicity affairs and speak brief- 
ly under a sign reading “Meet Colonel 
A. C. Roebuck, Co-Founder.” 


Industry & Agriculture 


For many years, American indus- 
try and American agriculture have 
been mutually hostile. Last week, 
with the farm problem growing daily 
more acute, there were signs that this 
hostility might be melting into new 
efforts toward cooperation. 

In Washington, 60 representatives of 
industry and agriculture from all over 
the nation gathered to discuss farm 
problems at the invitation of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, chief spokes- 
man for American merchants. Simul- 
taneously, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, powerful organ of the 
country’s industrial producers, issued 
a sympathetic pamphlet on “Agricul- 
tural Cooperation.” 

The Chamber’s guests came to what 
was described as a “general agree- 
ment” on what should be done to help 
the farmer. Basically, this was the 
familiar export subsidy plan, a plan 
fundamentally conflicting with the 
reciprocal trade policies of Secretary 
of State Hull. Under it, producers 
would receive direct government bene- 
fits, without crop control or marketing 
quotas, on the portion of their prod- 
uce sold in the U. S. While these 
benefits held domestic prices to “pari- 
tv” levels, surpluses would be sold 
‘broad for whatever they would bring. 

The Chamber favored this plan, its 
president George H. Davis said, be- 
cause it would give the farmer the pro- 
tection the business man gets from 
tariffs and at the same time reduce 
governmental costs. 

Less definite than the C. of C. 
‘agreement,” the N. A. M. booklet dis- 
ussed the effects of tariffs on the farm- 
er, price disparities between agricul- 
tural and industrial goods and the 
osts of farm machinery. Though both 
business organizations had _ harsh 
things to say about his policies, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace called 
some of their views “very helpful.” 

“Helpful” though they might have 
been, these gestures of good will from 
industry to agriculture did not ob- 
scure the increasing urgency of the 
farm surplus problem. Stores of each 
of the three biggest crops, according 
{o one authoritative report, far exceed- 
ed the reserves established by the last 
Farm Act. Surplus cotton totaled near- 
ly 11 million bales, compared to a nor- 





mal reserve of five million; wheat sur- 
pluses amounted to 350 million bushels, 
compared to a normal reserve of 125 
million; unmarketable corn had reach- 
ed 400 million bushels, compared to a 
normal] figure of 350 million, 

With cotton still the worst problem, 
Washington heard of a new plan for 
disposing of part of the excess. Sena- 
tor John Bankhead, Alabama Demo- 
crat, said a bill would soon be intro- 
duced instructing the Agriculture De- 
partment to return to cotton growers 
four million of the 11 million bales 
which the government holds as “se- 
curity” for “loans.” This cotton, which 
the farmers would sell as their own, 
would represent government benefits, 
and in return for it producers would 
be required to slash their production 
this year from 12 million to eight mil- 
lion bales. In this way, it was hoped, 
the government might rid itself of 
some of its holdings and at the same 
time keep the next cotton crop within 
manageable bounds, 

re 


Briefs 


q In his first report.on the subject 
since he became Secretary of Com- 
merce, Harry Hopkins revealed that 
the national income of the United 
States in 1938 totaled $64,200,000,000. 
This figure was 7 per cent below 
1937’s $69,000,000,000, but 40 per cent 
above the depression low of 1933. 


@ The first farmer to be trans- 
formed by the Federal government 
from a tenant into a land owner under 
the Tenant Purchase Act showed a 
profit in his first year’s operations, 
the Farm Security Administration an- 
nounced last fortnight. Wiley J. Lang- 
ley, 59-year-old father of 12 children, 
averaged 495 pounds of cotton per 
acre on the 180-acre farm he once 
tilled as a tenant and which he is now 
buying from the FSA, Langley expects 
to supplement his cotton income of 
$548 by selling 100 of the 720 bushels 
of corn which he grew in addition. 


@ American goods sold abroad in 
1938 exceeded foreign products bought 
by the U. S. by $1,133,567,000, accord- 
ing to the annual export-import survey 
of the Department of Commerce. This 
favorable balance of trade was more 
than four times larger than that of 
1937. American exports last year to- 
taled $3,094,095,000, as against imports 
of $1,960,528,000. 
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This Home-Mixed 
Cough Remedyis 
Most Effective 


Easily Mixed. 





Needs No Cooking. 





Cough medicines usually contain a large 
quantity of sugar syrup—a good ingredient, 
but one which you can easily make at home. 
Take 2 cups of granulated sugar and 1 cup of 
water, and stir a few moments until dis- 
solved. No cooking! No trouble at all. 

Then get from your druggist 2% ounces of 
Pinex, pour it into a pint bottle, and add your 
syrup. _This gives you a full pint of truly 
wonderful medicine for coughs due to colds. 
It makes a real savings for you, because it 
gives you about four times as much for your 
money, It lasts a long time, never spoils, and 
children love it. 

This is actually a surprisingly effective, 
quick-acting cough remedy. Instantly, you 
feel it taking hold. It loosens the phlegm, 
soothes the irritated membranes and makes 
breathing easy. You’ve never seen anything 
better for prompt and pleasing results. 

Pinex is a compound containing Norway 
Pine and palatable guaiacol, in concentrated 
form, a most reliable soothing agent for 
throat and brofichial membranes. Money re= 
funded if it doesn’t please you in every way. 


MUSCULAR 


RHEUMATIC 


PAINS—ACHES 


It takes more than “just a salve” to 
bring speedy relief. It takes a ‘‘counter- 
irritant” like good old soothing, warm- 
ing Musterole to penetrate the surface 
skin and help to quickly relieve the painful 
local congestion and aches due to colds. 

Muscular lumbago, soreness and stiff- 
ness generally yield promptly. 

Better than the old-fashioned mustard 
plaster. Musterole has been used by 
millions for 30 years. Recommended by 
many doctors and nurses. In three 
strengths: Regular, Children’s (mild) 
and Extra Strong, 40¢. All druggists. 








$1000.00 FOR YOUR TOT 


E will award $1000.00 in prizes for the best pictures of children 


between the ages of three months and five years. 


It must be a 


picture or snapshot of your child or the parents must agree in 


writing to have the picture entered. 


Write name and address on 


back of picture or snapshot and age of child. 
First prize will be $200.00, second $100.00, 
third to fifth, $50.00, sixth to eleventh $25.00, 
and eighty prizes of $5.00 each. 
The decision of the judges will be final. The contest will close May 15, 


1939. Get your entry in early to qualify for promptness prize, 


We will 


assume the right to print any prize-winning picture. Send picture to 


Baby Contest, Dept. P, 2206 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 










































































We don’t promise a miracle “cold cure,” 
BUT —a good “clearing out’ is a wise step in 
fighting colds, and FEEN-A-MINT is a wonder- 
fully pleasant, easy means to that end. FEEN- 
A-MINT tastes good—and you get all its famous 
benefits simply by chewing. No wonder folks say: 
“It seems just like magic!” Try it yourself! 


FEEN-A-MINT see csvon 
All5 for Only 10c 


Wonder Weeping Paim 
Grown from Seed, makes a fine Showy 
Window Paim. Needs no petting to suc- 
ceed, stands dust and dry air, lack of sun- 
shine does notbotherit. Very Ornamen- 
I with Elegant Fan Shaped leaves of 
a dark rich leathery gre 
or the Open Greend,. 




























en. Grows in pots 
To introduce our 
, the 










K FLIES OUT OF THE HOUSE. It 
is said flies will not stay in a room where it 
is grown. Very mysterious but tests. show 
such to be the case. Blooms 60 from 
planting. Flowers Summer and Winter. 
A beau house plant. We alse include 
Baby RoseBushes 
y Rose Bushes that flower in 6 weeks 
from planting seed. We Guarantee this. 
Bloom a 4 Ten Weeks from Spring 
to Fall. Bush when 8 years ll be 
literally covered with Roses fect- 
ly , and can be planted in the open 
ound and the frost will not hurt them. 
en Climbing Cucumbe 
SAVE GARDEN SPACE. Vines climb .gaegine) 
readily and may be grown on fences, poles, BiRiaier 
ete., thus saving much valuable space in 
small gardens. One hill will keep afy 
good sized tamily s all sum- 7 
mer. Bear early and continue to produce 
frait throughout the season. One plant Gigs 
will bear from Forty to Fifty fruits. Gig 4 
Delicious New Peaches awe 
Ripe fruit jn 80 days. Resemble oranges in color, 
shape and size and grow on vines like 
melons. Beautiful and Tempting ap- 
pearance when canned, make delicious 
sweet Ets. Fine 
TF 
- lor © a c 
Catalog of rare & unusual hn Fe 


E. 45. Murvon. Dept. 11, So. Norwalk, Conn. 








































The best of reading for the whole famfly—man, 
woman and child—at savings up to 50%. No great- 
er bargain ever offered. You see these famous 
magazines in the best of homes. Take your pick— 
any THREE in addition to PA D for 

00. or any TWO in addition to PATHFINDER 
or $1.60. Put an X before the TWO or THREE 
magazines you choose. 


—American Boy, 8 mos. —Motion Picture Mag. 1 yr. 
—American Fruit Grower, —Movie Mirror, 1 yr. 
—Open Road (Boys) 1 yr. 


2 yrs. 
—American Poultry Jnl. _ parent's Magazine, 


2 yrs. 

—Breeder’ 6 mos. 

——_ imeonenis —Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. —Romantic Story, | yr. 
—Christian Herald, —Screen Book, 1 yr. 

6 mos. — Farming, 
—Home Arts Needlecraft yrs. 

2 yrs. * True Confessions, 1 yr. 
—Household Mag. 2 yrs. —True Experiences, | yr. 
—Love & Romance,1 yr. True Romances, 1 yr. 
—McCall’s Mag. 1 yr. —Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 
Clip this offer. Mail with $2.00 if you’ve checked 
‘THREE magazines or with $1.60 if sa. a checked 


TWO magazines. No change or su tution per- 
mitted and magazines must all go to one address. 


PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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MEDITERRANEAN— 


(Continued from page 4) 


Morocco, Lord Nelson once said: “Tan- 
gier must belong to a neutral power; 
if not, it must be English.” Tangier is 
neutralized by treaty; but within the 
past year German guns have been re- 
ported mounted on its ramparts. 
Center: In the Odyssey of Homer, 
Scylla was a man-eating monster with 
six heads, 12 feet, and a voice like a 
puppy’s yelp. She lived in a cave on 
the face of a cliff somewhere in mid- 
Mediterranean, across from a whirl- 
pool named Charybdis. Between them, 
Scylla and Charybdis established a 
nearly perfect naval blockade. 
Halfway between Gibraltar and 
Suez, the Mediterranean narrows to 
less than 100 miles. On the north lies 
Italian Sicily, on the south French 
Tunisia and one of the world’s half 
dozen greatest naval bases, Bizerta. 
The European population-of Tunisia 
is at least as much Italian as French, 
a fact which Mussolini has exploited 
in making Tunisia top item on his list 


Britain had bitterly opposed the ca 
project. The French did the wo 
Britain has dominated the canal, h: 
ever, ever since 1875, In that y: 
astute Prime Minister Benjamin }) 
raeli persuaded the banking house . 
Rothschild to lend the British gove: 
ment 4,000,000 pounds and bought | 
44 per cent of the Suez stock from , 
bankrupt Egyptian Khedive. 

Though it is governed by a Fren 
corporation, leased from Egypt, a 
formally neutralized by a nine-nati 
pact, Suez is British in all but nan 
Because Britain controls the approa 
es to Suez—Palestine, the island 
Cyprus, much of the Arabian peni 
sula and the nominally independe::| 
kingdom of Egypt—she can make Suc 
useless to any navy but her own, FR 
cently, however, the British grip has 
lost its firmness. Italy acquired Ethi- 
opia, and with it a lifeline throu: 
Suez. Mussolini has declared himse|{ 
the Protector of Islam and his agents 
have sowed anti-British sentiment in 
the Moslem world. Chief British im- 
perial headache is the Arab rebellion 
in Palestine. 
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Every Hump and Scallop Along the Mediterranean Coast Is Strategically Important 


of Italy’s “natural aspirations.” The 
motive is obvious: if Italy owned them 
both, she could make of Sicily and 
Bizerta a wartime Scylla and Chary- 
bdis, completely paralyzing British 
fleet movements between Gibraltar 
and Suez. 

Hard by Sicily in almost the exact 
dead-center of the Mediterranean lies 
minute Malta, acquired hy Britain in 
the Napoleonic wars. A sun-baked is- 
land whose native population speaks a 
mixture of Arabic and Phoenician, 
Malta has a fine natural harbor and 
was once considered as impregnable 
as Gibraltar. Italian planes droning 
daily overhead during the Ethiopian 
war shattered Malta’s sense of security. 

East: Beforc Nov. 17, 1869, when 
Empress Eugenie cut the ribbon that 
opened the Suez Canal, there had never 
been a British lifeline in the Medi- 
terranean. Feeling that Gibraltar 
would lose its strategic value if the 
Mediterranean acquired a back door, 





The Suez route shortens the sea pas- 
sage to India by 80 per cent; but on!: 
eight per cent of Britain’s imports ever 
pass through the canal, Conceivab!\ 
in wartime the British could evacuat: 
the Mediterranean altogether. — It is 
move to which they would resort on!) 
if England’s very existence were i 
question. Palestine is the’ halfway) 
house on the air route to India. Suez 
is the crucial thread in a web of com- 
munications that spans half the globe. 
To Britain, the Mediterranean meats 
Empire. 

FRANCE, MEN, OIL: By the classic 
British definition, Empire means pres- 
tige, markets, and raw materials. To 
France, it means something quite dif 
ferent: oil and manpower. To Italy, 
it means space. 

Flower of France is her army, but 
a crack motorized army needs oil, and 
France produces only 80,000 metric 
tons annually. Of the 3,220,000 tons 
that she imports, 45 per cent comes 
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from the French mandate of Syria, 
outlet for a pipeline from Iraq. By 
treaty terms, Syria was to have be- 
come independent in 1939. Last De- 
cember, however, after Italian Depu- 
ties had punctuated a meeting of the 
Fascist parliament with cries of “Tu- 
nisia! Nice! Corsica! Savoy!” the 
French decided to postpone Syrian 
freedom unt? the threat to the empire 
blew over. The result for France is 
a budding Syrian revolution. 

Besides oil, an army needs men. 
\Vith a population half as large as Ger- 
many’s and a dwindling birth rate, 
France sees in the virile natives of her 
\frican colonies a source of man- 
power. Negro regiments, part of the 
French army since 1911, are being in- 
creased, In wartime the naval route 
to Africa would provide a blood trans- 
fusion for failing French strength. 
That is why Mussolini’s best argument 
in dealing with France is his navy, 
which includes the world’s largest 
submarine flotilla. The French navy 
is superior in battleships but has only 
89 destroyers to Italy’s 149. French 
naval building since 1936 has been 
handicapped by strikes in the dock- 
vards and by the 40-hour work week. 

Premier Daladier’s triumphal tour 
of north Africa last month seemed to 
prove that France enjoys her subjects’ 
support. The reason is less Arab love 
for France than suspicion of Italy. 
While France siphons strength from 
her colonies, Italy overflows into hers. 
lhe biggest colonization project in his- 
tory is populating Italian Libya. Arab 
nationalists well know that, once Euro- 
peans have poured into their lands, it 
will be hard to get them out again. 

NEW ROMAN EMPIRE: The U. S. 
nmigration laws of 1921 and 1924, 
excluding Orientals and favoring Nor- 
dics over the races of southern Eu- 
rope, had unforeseen results. Besides 
furnishing Nazis with a precedent for 
aws of racial discrimination, they 
stoppered Italy’s chief emigration out- 
let. A poor country with a population 
of 345 to the square mile (the U. §S 
average is 41), Italy had to expand 
or stifle. 

Italian colonial activity, encouraged 
by Britain who saw in it a foil to 
France, had begun in the 1880s, but in 
1896 at Adowa an Ethiopian army 
utterly destroyed a small Italian army 
and put an end to Italian adventures 
until 1911. Then Italy declared war 
on Turkey and won Libya. Four years 
later Italy entered the World war 
inder a secret treaty which promised 
her parts of Turkey and Albania and 
a Share in German colonies. 

At Versailles, Woodrow Wilson de- 
nied the Italian claims and was sup- 
ported, for reasons of their own, by 
France and Britain. Disillusioned, 
italy found a Duce. Balked of expan- 
ion in the Balkans or the Danube 
basin by the growing might of Nazi 
Germany, Fascist Italy turned to Ethi- 
pia in 1935. Now she is putting the 
pressure on France for fulfillment of 
the treaty pledges of 1945. 

Mussolini would like to restore the 
ulory of the Roman Empire that once 





rimmed Mare Nostrum. His speeches 
remind Italy that no other great 
power is exclusively Mediterranean, 
The minimum Italian demands seem 
modest enough: for a share in the 
stock of Suez, and control of the rail- 
road that links Addis Ababa, capital 
of Ethiopia, with the French port of 
Djibouti on the Red Sea. Djibouti is 
the capital of French Somaliland, 
which represents only one-tenth of 
one per cent of French Africa and lies 
on one of the world’s hottest coasts. 
But smal] and hot as it is, Djibouti is 
important. The only link between 
Tunisia and French Madagascar 5,000 
miles away, it guards the dangerous 
“Gate of Tears” where the Red Sea 
meets the Indian Ocean, 

IMPASSE: Says Italy: give us Djji- 
bouti or we will take Tunisia. Says 
France: if we give you Djibouti, you 
will take Tunisia anyway. The new 
French attitude holds that concessions 
to dictators, at least so far as the 
French empire is concerned, only en- 
courage more concessions. That is 
why French tanks today patrol the 
“desert Maginot line” on the border 
between Tunisia and Italian Libya. 

Dark horses in the race of empires 
are Soviet Russia; Turkey, straddling 
the Dardanelles; and Germany, whose 
Chancellor made a bid for colonies 
last week (see page 8). The Big Three 
among Mediterranean powers remain 
Britain, France, and Italy. If the con- 
flict between Italian ambitions and 
Anglo-French instincts of self-preser- 
vation does not bring war, it will only 
be because the three Mediterranean 
empires, like the destinies of all 20th 
century nations, are inextricably in- 
tertwined. 

Modern artillery science has brought 
Spanish Morocco within shelling dis- 
tance of Gibraltar—and_ vice versa. 
Both Italy and Britain would suffer if 
Suez were destroyed. Bombs dropped 
on Tunisia would bring quick revenge 
on Italian cities. When neighbors 
live as close together as that, they 
have to find means of getting along 
togetner—or perish, 
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Still Coughing? 


Even if other medicine has failed, don’t 
be discouraged, try -Creomulsion. Your 
druggist is authorized to refund your 
money if you are not thoroughly satisfied 
with the benefits obtained. Creomulsion 
is one word, ask for it plainly, see that 
the name on the bottle is Creomulsion, 
and you'll get the genuine product and 
the relief you want. (Adv.) 


CREOMULSION 


____ For Coughs or Chest Colds 
FALSE TEETH 
That Loosen 
Need Not Embarrass 


Many wearers of false teeth have suffered 
real embarrassment because their plate drop- 
ped, slipped op wabbled at just the wrong 
time. Do not live in fear of this happening 
to you. Just sprinkle a little FASTEETH, the 
alkaline (non-acid) powder, on your plates, 
Holds false teeth more firmly, so they feel 
more comfortable, Does not sour. Checks 
“plate odor’ (denture breath). Get FAS- 
TEETH at any drug store. 


don’t WORRY 


hen Say dete earsof 
less discomfort and 
weensT Try a Brooks 


Automatic Air Cushion. 

This marvelous appli- 

ance permits theopening 

to close, yet holds reduc- 

ible repeats securely 

taht Theos wae +d and 

night. Thousan rt amazing results. Ligh 
neat-fitting. No hard pads orstiff springs to chafe 
or gouge. Made for men, women and children. 


Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Never 
sold in stores. Beware of imitations. Write for 
Free Book on Rupture, no-risk trial order plan, 
and proof of results. Correspondence confidential. 


519-G State St., Marshall, Mich. 


KILL THE HAIR. ROOT 





GIRLS! Boys! Wart a latest style wrist 
? Spey SSL» - 
our 


GOITRE NOT A DISEASE 


Milwaukee, Wis.-It has been brought to light by scien- 
tific research that goitre is not a disease and is not 


to be treated as such. 


Dr. A. As Rock, a prominent 


goitre specialist for over 30 years perfected a differ- 
ent method of treatment which has proven highly success- 


ful. 


He opposed needless operations. 


Dr. Ase A. Rock 


Products have published a copyrighted book at their 
own expense which tells about goitre and this treatment 
and will send this book free to anyone interested. 
Write today to Dr. A. A. Rock Products, Dept. 766, 


Box 737, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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BACKACHE, 


LEG PAINS MAY 
BE DANGER SIGN 


Of Tired Kidneys—How To Get 


Happy 

If backache and leg pains are making you mis- 
erable, don’t just complain and do nothing about 
them. Nature may be warning you that your 
kidneys need attention. 

The kidneys are Nature’s chief way of taking 
excess acids and poisonous waste out of the blood. 
Most people — about 3 pints a day or about 
8 pounds of waste 

If the 15 miles of kidney tubes and filters 
don’t work well, poisonous waste matter stays 
in the blood. These poisons may start nagging 
backaches, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss of pep 
and energy, getting up nights, swelling, puffiness 
under the eyes, h and dizziness. 

Don’t wait. Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. 
They give happy relief and will help the 15 miles 
of kidney tubes flush out poisonous waste from 
the blood, Get Doan’s Pills. y 





Painful BUNIONS 








ARTHRITIS 


If you want to ieee ae try to get at your 
Rheumatism—N euritis—aArtnritis—Sciatica— 
Lumbago you must first get rid of some of 
the old and false beliefs about them! 

Read a Book that is informing thousands— 
“The inner Mysteries of Rheumatism—Ar- 
thritis.”” In simple words this helpful Book 
reveals ed og proven facts that every 
sufferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
free copy will be mailed without obligation to 
any sufferer sending their address oD 
to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. 
209-N Street, Hallowell, Maine. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 


Stomach Ulcers 
Caused by Gastric H i 


FREE Cena on cn ctnole & home treatment. Hundreds 


diet. This valuable booklet sent FREE with 
as to guaranteed trial offer. TWIN CITY VON CO., 
Department 236, Saint Paul, Minnesota. 


Suffer Varicos, 










SM. .M.$1,174 a yy ° 
fi picture 

Snow tells Ifyou celine a barn suitable. We farmies 

¢ materials, bay of eres. Write today, Est. 1903. 


3848 Lincoln Av. ee ee eee Chicago 


: LE 55 IQ DON’T SUFFER 
NEEDLESSLY. Try this 

Wonderful Treatment 

for pile suffering FREE! If you are troubled 
bleeding or protruding piles, 


with itching, 

write for a FREE sample of by 's Combination 
Pile Treatment and you may bless the day you read 
this. Write today to the E. R. PAGE COMPANY, 
Dept. 300-D3, Marshall, Michigan. 








Pathfinder 


PASTIME and SMILES 





Egg-Spinning Stunt 

In this trick the performer places 
several eggs on a table and asks volun- 
teers to spin them on one end. But 
try as they may, they will not be able 
to do it. While they are still trying, 
the performer se- 
cretly brings out 
his prepared egg. 
When the volun- 


teers give up, the FAD 
performer pro- ———At 
ceeds to show —~ 


them how easily 

the egg can be 

spun. With a quick 

twist by the fin- 

gers, his egg spins as shown in the 
accompanying sketch. Secret: the per- 
former’s egg is “hard-boiled,” while 
the others are raw. A _ hard-boiled 
egg will readily spin. 





Brain Teaser 


Here is a contribution by R. E. 
Foster of Avonmore, Pa.: The elastic 
or bouncing power of a ball, which 
falls from a height of 100 feet, causes 
the ball to rise 93.75 per cent of the 
height from which it fell. If the ball 
continues to bounce, diminishing the 
height of the bounce in the same ratio 
to the height from which it falls each 
time, how far will it have traveled 
when it finally comes to rest? An- 
swer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—There are 
several possible solutions, the most 
common being: 11+1+3+343=21, 
and 1+1+1=3+9+9=21, 

—————— > 


Pin Contest 


This little game is equally entertain- 
ing for grown-up or kiddie parties. 
The only equipment needed are sev- 
eral new packages of straight pins and 
enough saucers or other shallow dish- 
es to go around. 

Each player is provided with a 
saucer and a strip of pins from a new 
package. At a signal from the leader 
each player takes out all the pins in 
his strip and places them in his saucer 
then places them back in the same 
holes in the paper strip. The player 
who succeeds in getting all his pins 
back first wins the game. 


Rubber Band Trick 


The performer produces a string 
four or five feet long and requests 
someone in the audience to tie the 
string’s two ends securely about his 
wrists. Then he borrows a stout rub- 
ber band from someone—or furnishes 
one himself. With this band ir his 
left hand he steps behind a screen or 
door and almost immediately returns 
with the band hanging on the string 
between his wrists. . 





The secret: when being tied the pe: 
former must see to it that his left wrist 
is not tied too tightly. As he steps out 
of view of the spectators he pulls the 
rubber band over his left hand and 
wrist under the string tied there. That 
is, the rubber band is passed up 
through the loop of string tied around 
the left wrist. That accomplished, he 
stretches the band down over his hand 
and onto the string. To get the band 
off, the process may be reversed. 

=> C—O 


Smiles 
Mrs. Chubbwitt—Don’t you think 
my new hat is a poem, dear? 
Chubbwitt—No. In fact, I think 
all the new women’s hats look mor: 
like illustrated jokes, 


Bunchuck—Well, well, back from the 
big wedding so soon? And I hear you 
gave the bride away. 

Dzudi—No, I didn’t; but, believe me 
I could have. 





Jasper—Git yo’ hands up, bruddah! 


Rastus—Cain’t do it 
rheumatics in mah hands. 

Jasper—Nebber mind dat; Ah’s got auto- 
matics in mine! 

Rastus—Bruddah, yo’ wins! 


*cause Ah’s got 


Reformer—It is time we had a mora! 
awakening. Let us rise in our might. 
Let us take off our coats, Let us bare 
our arms. Let us—— 

-Aunt Jerusha (from audience)— 
Hold on! There are still a lot of 
us who believe you can’t stage a mora! 
awakening with a strip-tease act. 


Whifflebotham—A month/ago m) 
wife left me without any reason, 

Tyndale—I felt sure someone had 
left you without it. 


Teacher—Johnny, what are the mid- 
dle ages? 

Johnny—They used to be 35 to 50: 
now they’re 50 to 70. 


Boogy—I’m not myself lately. 
Woogy—Congratulations, 


Prof. Lert—Young man, you can’t 
sleep in my class. 

Dolcini—Gee, Prof, I could—if you 
didn’t talk so loud, 
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OPPORTUNITIE 


aa Tweet hele help 7 Want to's able but ipiness ot 
an ex al 
“Ene. thre mails 7? ree more 
han @ nilifon families, Well your stery to 5X A x ited 
readers in the fewest possible words. 
Classified Rates—75 cents a word; minimum fourteen 
words. Each initial and group of as well as each 
vert of the neme und addre counted as words. 
ADDRESS nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 





AGENTS WANTED 





yo UR OWN LOCAL SHOE BUSINESS, Free outfit 
tarts you! Bonus shoes given. 173 styles. Big 

advance commissions. Experience unnecessary. Tan- 
s Shoes, 960 Boston, Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL BIRD PICTURES handmade with 
snuine Feathers. Sell on sight: Large profits: 
Free particulars. Samples 10c stamps. Marquez, 
apartade 1176PRC, Mexico City. 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or fujl time. If experienced so state. Address; 
hfinder, Washington, D. C. 


ASTROLOGY 


VE—HAPPINESS—SUCCESS, FREE. Three ques- 

ons answered with advice. Send 10c silver, 
b thdate for Character Analysis. Doctor J. Tousana, 
Box 911, Chicago. 























BABY CHICKS 


ISCOUNT SALE Sex-Guaranteed Purebred or Hybrid 

~ chicks —males pullets, or as hatched, year around. 
Blood T rire and popular Breeds. Discounts 
1939 a Catalog Free. Sunshine Hatcheries, 
Box 1028-B, Corydon, Indiana. 


AS WORLD’S LARGEST HATCHERIES we can save 
you money. Leading breeds. Sexed and straight 

run Chicks. Prices start at $5.40 per 100. Catalog 

Pree. Colonial Poultry Farms, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


COMPOSERS 


WANTED Original Poems, S, for immediate con- 
ideration. Send ms to lumbian Music Pub- 
hers, Ltd., Dept. 6, Toronto, Can. 

SONG WRITERS— VERSE OR MUSIC. Brilliant op- 

portunity. Write pusnmntey. Vanburen, Béy, 

Rock Haven, Kentu 

FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WOMEN—MAKE GOOD INCOME full or spare time. 
Take orders famous Janalene ‘‘Dated’’ Dresses, 














Linge: Children’s Wear. Get own clothes 

Free, 0 house-to-house canvassing Experience 

r  anapeil Outfit furnished. janalene, Dept. 747, 
anapol s, Ind. 


’ YOU AGREE 4 SHOW your friends, I will send 

you actual sample Snag-Proofed Silk "Hosiery and 
show you how to" to earn up to $22 a week. American 
Mills, Dept. R-44, Indianapolis. a 
EARN $18.00 DOZEN Sewing Dresses Home. Every- 

a including Cut Materials, ready to 
sew immings, complete instructions. ‘Experience 

1ecessary. Write Quality Dress, Dept. P, Church 
Annex P, O. Box 245, N. 

{OTHERS—SPECIAL WORK. Up to $22 a week. No 

house-to-house, experience or investment. Give dress 


size. Dept. R-28, Harford Procks, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
- INSTRUCTION sc ‘a‘asés 
WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM.”’ $1260-$2100. Try next 

examinations. La scte—comuete ts tests, Free. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. J13, Roches > - 


MALE = FEMALE HELP WANTED 














M. EARNED $267, THREE WEEKS, rai mush- 
“rooms im cellar} Exceptional, but your cellar, shed 


perhaps suitable. We buy TRS: a free. United, 
cag 


3848 Lincoln Ave., Dept. 274 
NURSERY ocr 


WE SELL on the Installment Plan—Best varieties 
Peach and Apple Trees, low as 5c; Grapevines 3c; 
rubs 10e; Evergreens 25c. Seeds and Plants. Catalog 
ee. Benton County Nursery, Box 511 ers, Ark. 


OLD STAMPS WANTED 


WILL PAY $100.00 (used) to $1,000.00 (unused) for 
1924 lc green Franklin stamps, rotary ene 

eleven. $100.00 for 1911 Vinfiz stamps. Send 6c Today 

- r Large Illustrated Folder showing Amazing Prices 
id. Vernon Baker, 444-PFA-2, Elyria, Ohio. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENT YOUR IDEA. Write immediately for two free 

00ks, ‘Patent Protection’ and ‘‘When and How to 
Sell am Invention.” Fully explain many interesting 
points to inventors and illustrate important mechanical 
principles. With books we also send ‘‘Evidence of In- 
vention” form. Prompt service, reasonable fees, forty- 
one years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. Address: 
Victor J. Evans & Co., Nashington, D.C. Attorneys, 

-B, Victor Building,” Ww . dD. C 
INVENTORS—Time counts—Don’t risk delay in pat- 

enting your invention. Write for new 48-Page 
booklet, “Patent Guide for the Inventor.” No charge 

preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 

and Hyman Berman, tered + Attorneys, 
698-C Adams Bidg., Washington, D.C Cc. 


PATENTS. Reasonable terms. Book and advice free. 
Pees Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
Washington, D. C. 
PERSONAL 
TOP, Falling Hair, Itching Scalp, Dandruff, Write 
wr’ Literature, Dan-Fall Company, 11197 Gratiot, 
troit, Michigan. 


ALL BLADDER 


IRRITATIONS and DISTRESS 


















DR. PADDOCK, Box 5805, Desk 90, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ELDERLY MEN ARE SUBJECT 


a distressi ailment Srgegentiz resulting in 
DANGEROUS PrmA ON, Dr. P. B. Carleton, M. D. 
has discovered a eS with specific remedial est. 
saving many from operati Particulars o'1 requ 
A. Castabens 1420 & L Ave., N. W.. Washington, D . C 


















HOUSEHOLD 
Cranberry Salad 


For a decorative and tasty salad, 
cook two cups of cranberries and one 
cup cold water together for 20 min- 
utes. While the berries are cooking, 
soak a tablespoon of plain gelatin in 
half a cup of water for five minutes. 
When the cranberries are cooked, stir 
in the gelatin, one cup of sugar and 
one-eighth teaspoon salt. Stir thor- 
oughly or until the gelatin, sugar and 
salt have dissolved. When the mix- 
ture begins to congeal, add one cup of 
chopped almonds or other nuts and 
place in individual molds to chill. Just 
before serving, turn the firm salad 
onto lettuce leaf and top with salad 
dressing. 


Week's Hints 


@ In making custards, scalding the 
milk hastens the baking. 








@ Lamb will cook in less time if 
the fell or papery covering is not 
removed, 


@ Nuts may be used to give extra 
nourishment and flavor to almost any 
bread or cake. 


@ Cottage or cream cheese moisten- 
ed with orange juice makes a delicious 
filling for peach or pear salad. 


q Time required for baking po- 
tatoes can be cut in half if the spuds 
are allowed to stand in hot water for 
15 minutes before being placed in 
the oven. 


PHOTO FINISHING _ 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE!—Better Pictures. 8 Sixteen 

guaranteed prints from roll 25c. One colored or 
two Plain Enlargements ay HA 8 guaranteed prints 25c. 
Sixteen reprints only 25c. One day service. Details 
and Mailers Free on request. American Studios, 
200, LaCrosse, Wis. 


THE PHOTO MILL. 
developed, printed, and choice of two enlargements, 
one tinted enlargement, or eight reprints, 25¢ coin. 





IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Roll 





Reprints 2c. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
AT "LAST! ALL | ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural 


Colors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
25c. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 
Color Photo, .« Janesville, _Wisconsin. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 
largements and - t lifetime prints, 25c. prints 

3c. May’s Photo Shop, LaCrosse, sconsin. 

8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 

me i to Wisconsin Film Service, West- 
em, Ss. 




















Two Glossy 


ELOPED. Enlargements (1 
8 prints 25c. Arbor Service, 


47, Joliet, 


16 PRINTS with roll 25c. 1 
den, Utah. 


16 r reprints : 25c; Rex Photo, 


SCHOOLS 


BE A MASTER SALESMAN. Double your pur income. 
Be sure sf a job. Write American School of Sales- 
manshi . O. Box 87, Clinton . 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers, Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 


SONGWRITERS: Send your poem today “for imme- 
diate a. a Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 


Building, Chic 
SONGWRITERS 


SONGWRITERS WANTED. Write for free book. 50-50 
lan. Song Bureau, t. 17, Salem, Indiana. 


TEACHERS REGISTRIES 


THACHERS WANTED for early vacancies; write us 
your qualifications. Teachers Exchange, 209, Kansas 
City, Kansas. 
TOBACCO 
LOOK! Milder, golden smoking or rich ripe chewin chewing, 
four pounds, postpaid, $1.00. Riverside 
121, Hazel, Kentucky. 
WIND ELECTRIC PLANTS — 


BUILD WIND LIGHT PLANT. Complete plans and 

valuable catalog 10c. Welders, ectric Fencers. 
LeJay Manufacturing, 410 LeJay Building, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 





























If Ruptured 
Cut This Out 


and mail it with name and address to W. S&S. 
Rice, Inc., 89 Main St., Adams, N., Y. You will 
receives absolutely free and no obligation, 
Treatise with full particulars of this amazing 
Method for Reducible Rupture Control that is 
bringing a new ease, comfort and freedom to 
thousands who have suffered for years. 

No matter how bad the rupture, how long 
you have had it, or how hard to hold, no 
matter how many kinds of trusses you have 
worn, let nothing prevent your getting the full 
15 Days’ Trial that this Free Offer opens to 
you. Whether you are tall and thin, short and 
stout, Man or woman, old or young, with rup- 
ture single or double, large or small, this 
modernized Appliance should so control the 
ruptured parts that you may be as free to 
work in comfort and continual security, at 
practically any occupation, as though you had 
never been ruptured. Thousands have al- 
ready reported such result. 

You should test this Method in your own 


home without a day’s delay. FREE TREAT- 
ISE TELLS HOW. Send for it today to W. 8. 
Rice, Inc., 89 Main St., Adams, N. Y, 





AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a trade. Let us train you to be an expert Auto-Diese! 
Mechanic and help you get a job. e cost to you is 
reasonable. We pay your fare to Nashville. For free catalog 
AUTO-DIESEL 


write: NASHVILLE SCHOOL, Dept. 57. Nashville, Tenn. 
Dh Lee 
eu mati S$ Minutes 


To relieve the torturing pain of btepritis, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia or Lumbago in few minutes, 
get NURITO, the Doctor's formula. No opiates, 
no narcotics. ‘oes the work quickly—must relieve 
cruel pain to your satisfaction in few minutes or 
money back at Druggist’s. Don't suffer. Get 
trustworthy NURITO today on this guarantee. 


STOP STOMACH 
TROUBLE $2223.32 


Drugs—Eat Weil, 

Sleep Well, Be 

Full of Pep—Enjoy the Health You Never 
Dreamed Of Before 

Stomach ulcers, due to hyperacidity, Heartburn, Sour 

Stomach, Gas Pains, Indigestion, Nervousness, Nausea, 

result from excess acid. If allowed to remain, they 


may prove fatal. Common remedies, soda, and t 
like NOT GET AT THE CAUSE. It takes a test 
ical formula—ea doctor's prescription—BOWE’S 


TABLETS—to bring quick and sure relief—help the 
sore, diseased tissues heal again—iet you eat what 
you want and feel fine. 


SENT ON FREE TRIAL 


Jast mail your name and address to 
BOWE & HARTMAN COMPANY, 
Dept. P-1 Toledo, Ohio 
We will send you a regular size, full five-day supply 
of this amazing treatment, with valuable folder on 
stomach troubles. Send no money—Pay nothing to the 
postman. Don’t pay anything unless you get relief. If 
satisfied send only 50 cents. If not it's FREE. You 
be the sole judge. We trust YOU. Write today. 










FIRM-FIT Dental 
Made in Our Own 


AS LOW AS $6.7 








ARTHRITIS—Joint Pains 


“DUE TO CALCIUM SEPOSITS” 
: report atin breaks down calcium and st 
pain. Write now for FREE BOOKLET “An Ams 
aver. No results—No oo wide Nn 


ELGUR 
CO., inc., 2201 N. B. Bidg., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


PILES pecia'jeny 908 


Rectal jelly 20° 


Stops short that cruel itching, bleed 
forme of piles. Don’t suffer’; needlenie "Pleasant. may 


relief for = a dollar bill. 
MELROSE co., 


9 MELROSE, MASS. 
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$25.00 WEEKLY BENEFIT 





Limited Sickness and Accident Policy 


N orth American’s Premier Policy is_ not 
life insurance or old-age insurance: It is 
specific protection against many of the 
common sicknesses and accidents that are 
happening about us every day. Think for 
a minute! If you had to have an appendi- 
citis operation ... if you were struck by 
an. automobile, would your income con- 
tinue? Would your savings be ample to 
tide you over? Or would you need help? 
In case of stated accidents and sickness, 
the Premier Policy pays you $25.00 a week 
in cash; helps with your doctors’ and 
hospital bills, also provides an Emer- 
gency Relief up to $100, and pays a Prin- 
cipal Sum of $10,000. Policy provides 
protection anywhere in the United States, 
Canada or Europe, 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Men and women from 16 to 69 years of 
age are eligible—69 to 74 years inclusive 
also eligible at a small additional charge. 
And no medical examination is required. 
The total premium is $10.00 for a full 
year’s protection—less than 3c a day. 
There are no other dues, or assessments. 








FREE BOOKLET COUPON! 





TOTAL PREMIUM 


ONLY s1@ A YEAR 


Can be Paid Monthly if Desired 








Special Automobile Clause 
included Without Extra Charge 


Pays $25 Weekly Benefit for stated 
disabling injuries sustained while riding 
in or driving a private automobile or by 
being struck by any moving conveyance. 


$25,000,000.00 CLAIMS PAID 


The North American Accident Insurance 
Company is the oldest and largest exclu- 
sive sickness and accident insurance com- 
pany in America, It has given protection 
against sickness and accident for more 
than 51 years ... more than $25,000,000 has 
been paid out in claims. North American 
operates under the supervision of 47 State 
Insurance Departments, and its Premier 
Limited . Policy — free 
from “red tape’’—is is- 
sued with the guarantee, 
that if not found com- 
pletely satisfactory, it 
may be returned at any 








@ North American Accident Insurance Company @ time within ten days, and 
5 787 Title Bidg., Newark, New Jersey. @ the premium paid will 
g Gentlemen, - be refunded in full. 

B Please mail me a copy of your FREE booklet “CASH or @ 

- Sympathy.’’ I understand there is no obligation. [ 
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SOME OF THE FEATURES 
OF THIS POLICY 














No Medical Examination 
No Dues 


MEN AND WOMEN 


Ages 16 to 69 Years Accepted 
( 69 to 74 years at small additional charge ) 


$10,000 PRINCIPAL sum. 
$10,000 Loss of hands, feet 


or eyesight. 


$25 Weekly Benefit 


for stated accidents-and sickness 


No Assessments 
























* Hospitalization Feature 
included at no extra cost 





FREE BOOKLET. 
for the FREE booklet, “Cash or Sympath 
which explains simply and clearly exact 
what the Premier Policy offers you. You o 
it to your family and yourself to read the 
tails of this specific protection against a 


Send in the coupon be! 


dents and sickness. The booklet will come 
to you through the mail, so that you ma 
read it over in the privacy of your home 
and there is no obligation whatever. 


NORTH AMERICAN. ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


Under Supervision of 47 State Insurance Departments 
Largest and Oldest Exclusive Wealth and Accident Insurance Company in America 


787 Title Bidg., Newark, New Jersey 


Established 1886—652 Years 


AGENTS Wanted for New Territory 














